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SUGAR 
C; LENN H. PLUMB says the reason sugar manufac~ 


tured in Pueblo, Colo., from the beet grown in that dis- 

trict retails at a higher figure per pound than the same 
sugar brings in Chicago, is because the cost of transportation 
of sugar from Cuba to New York to Pueblo is greater than 
the cost of transportation of sugar from Cuba to New York 
to Chicago. 


SINGLE TAX IN CANADA 


MUNICIPAL referendum on the single tax in Ottawa, 

Ontario, on January 10, sealed its fate in that city by a 

heavy defeat. An act giving local authorities the option 
of assessing all their local taxes on land instead of land and 
improvements, as heretofore, was recently passed by the pro- 
vincial legislature, and single taxers had petitioned the city 
council to submit a by-law on that issue to popular referen- 
dum. The proposal thus submitted was for reducing taxation 
on improvements and income by 25 per cent annually until the 
whole city revenue was derived from land taxation. It should 
be mentioned, however, that the vote was restricted to property 
owners in the city. The sentiment for unburdening improve- 
ments from taxes is very strong both among workingmen and 
farmers. E. C. Drury, the farmer premier of Ontario, dur- 
ing a recent speaking tour in the northern part of the province 
on this topic said: 

That would be a very great advantage up north, where some of 
the land is held to the detriment of the whole district by non-resident 
people. We would give the people an opportunity, if they wish, to 
exempt improvements and tax the lands. If we do that we make 


it difficult for the land speculator to hold back the whole community 
for his personal benefit. 


COLORADO ANTI-STRIKE LAW 


HILE federal anti-strike provisions for the railroads 

are pending in Congress a state anti-strike law is be- 

ing tested in the courts for the first time. Colorado 
passed in 1915 an act which forbids, under penalty, the call- 
ing of a strike or lockout without thirty days’ notice, or pend- 
ing an investigation of the dispute by the state industrial 
commission in industries that are “affected with a public 
interest.” These anti-strike provisions were never seriously 
invoked, however, until the recent coal strike. 

During that strike the industrial commission took jurisdic- 
tion in the dispute and the state attorney-general, Victor E. 
Keyes, obtained from the district court a temporary order 
restraining the coal miners from striking until the investiga- 
tion of the industrial commission should be completed. Faced 
by this second injunction, in addition to that of Federal Judge 
Anderson, the Colorado miners went back to work. ‘The 
United Mine Workers, however, contested in the district 
court the application for a permanent injunction based on the 


anti-strike law. The decision of District JudgenCharles as 
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necessary for a woman employed in the clothing and_raincoat 
industry; while the latest decree of the District of Columbia — 
wage board gives women in the mercantile industry $16.50 _ 
a week. tl 

In the East, moreover, the need for protective legislation — 
is more urgent than in the West on account of the larger — 


NEARING THE END 

Butler, rendered on January 3, is a victory for the miners. 
It dismisses the injunction suit, on the ground that coal min- 
ing is not an industry “ affected with a public interest.” This 
decision, however, while greatly restricting the application of 
the anti-strike law by confining it strictly to public utilities, 
does not touch the validity of the anti-strike provisions as 
such. This is the point which the United Mine Workers 
wish to test, since organized labor contends that the law vio- 
lates the federal constitution by providing for involuntary 
servitude. Attorney-General Keyes will carry the injunction 
suit to the Colorado Supreme Court, where a decision regard- 
ing the constitutionality of the law may be forthcoming. 


WOMEN AND WAGES 

N the Pacific Coast, from the Canadian line to the Mex- 

ican border, minimum wage commissions have become an 

accepted and welcome part of the industrial order. In 
the Middle West, in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Kansas, min- 
imum wage laws are in successful operation, while Texas and 
North Dakota are on the eve of their first wage decree. In 
the East, on the other hand, there is only the Massachusetts 
law, with its non-compulsory provisions, and the new commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia. 

Such wage data as is available for women workers in eastern 
states shows a great discrepancy between wages and the cost of 
living, as it has been ascertained by the two minimum wage 
commissions that are at work. An investigation by the New 
York State Industrial Commission, published in February, 
1919, covering more than 60,000 women workers, shows that 
the percentage of them who were earning less than $14 a 
week was, in the various industries: paper boxes, 77 per cent; 
shirts and collars, 72 per cent; candy, 85 per cent; cigars, 46 
per cent; mercantile, 68 per cent. The National Consumers’ 
League questioned a hundred experienced workers engaged in 
a variety of industries in Baltimore and found that 76 per cent 
of them received, in 1917, less than $10 a week. An investi- 
gation of wages of candy workers in Philadelphia in 1919, 
conducted by the Woman in Industry Service of the United 
States Department of Labor, brought out the fact that the 
median weekly wage rate for nineteen factories was $9.92. 
In contrast with these figures, $15 a week was the amount 
decided upon in December, 1919, by a board of inquiry of the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission as the amount 


proportion of women who earn their own living. In New 
York, for example, 24.6 per cent of all persons engaged in — 
gainful occupations are women, according to the 1910 census. | 
The percentages for other eastern states are: Rhode Island, 
28.2; Connecticut, 24.5; Pennsylvania, 19.3; New Jersey, 
22.3; Delaware, 20.4; Maryland, 24.1; South Carolina, 36.8, 
and Georgia, 30.4, as against 12.7 for Washington, 13.3 for — 
Oregon, 15.8 for California and 18.2 for Wisconsin. 

In an effort to bring the Atlantic Coast somewhat nearer — 
the western standard of minimum wage legislation and to 
stimulate minimum wage campaigns which are under active i 
headway in New York, New Jersey, Maryland and South 
Carolina, the National Consumers’ League and the Con- 
sumers’ League of New Jersey announce an Atlantic Coast 
Conference to be held at Newark on January 22. Former 
Congressman Jeannette Rankin will address the conference 
on “What One Western State Is Doing,” and Clara 
Mortensen of the Minimum Wage Board of the District of © 
Columbia will describe the workings of the new Federal law 
of the District. ‘ 


FOR THE NEGROES OF PITTSBURGH 


HE coincidence of many national events of surpassing 

interest to those concerned for the social welfare has 

lately somewhat belated the reporting of smaller local — 
developments of significance. Legislatures and courts, labor 
departments and national associations have been investigating 
the effects of the northward migration of Negroes, and ac- 
counts of race riots have filled the front pages of the newspa- 
pers. At the same time there has taken place in Pittsburgh, 
not widely noticed, one of those smaller changes.and adapta-— 
tions of social effort which prove the vitality and thoroughness 
of American social work. Kingsley House, eminent among 
American settlements, during the fall has quietly left not only 
its habitation of many years, but the neighborhood of its ac- 
tivity, has handed over its home to another agency without 
compensation and started afresh in a different neighborhood, 
in a small, rented house. For some years, the hill district 
around Kingsley House had gradually become settled by col- 
ored people drawn to the steel city, especially during the war, 
in ever increasing numbers. The question, first faintly asked, 
how to adapt the work of the settlement to an entirely changed 
set of circumstances, soon became critical and required an an- 
swer. Was the settlement to devote itself to the elementary 
problems of raising standards in a new population, recruited 
largely from the poorest sections of the South and with very 
little knowledge of what life in a large city implied in social 
obligations? Could it combine such activity with the going con- 
cern of rich and varied relationships with the older residents, 
especially those of foreign birth? Or was the house to fight 
the encroachment of the newcomers with their different ideas 
upon a social environment created by years of effort? ‘The 
Kingsley Association decided to leave out of the reckoning all 
personal preferences and to act entirely in the interests of the 
community as a whole. Instead of carrying on ineffective 
efforts to improve the lot of the Negro neighbors in the midst 
of other activities it turned over its home for a five years’ de- 
velopment of intensive work for Negroes alone to the National 
Baptist Board—the denomination to which the churches had — 
already through a comity arrangement turned over the ques- 
tion of the northern migration of the Negroes. Under these new 
auspices and under the new name of Morgan Community 
House, the former Kingsley House is now conducting an ex- 
periment in welfare work for Negroes which will be watched 
with keen interest in every city that has a similar problem. It 
will not be conducted, let it be added, in any narrow sectarian 
spirit. 
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responsibilities. 
@ section of East Liberty; the new work will largely be starting 
\} at the bottom. Before the decision was made, the contributors 
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spirit, but with the active cooperation of the former residents 
and other men of various denominations. 

This is not the first time that Kingsley House has turned 
| the results of its efforts over to other agencies. Like many 
other settlements, it conceives its task in a perpetual wakeful- 
ness to new needs and a frequent pioneering in new methods 
- to meet these needs. Vocational work of street boys, a night 


(4) school for foreign-born, a dispensary, milk supply for children, 
iil} playground work, library, kindergarten—all have proved step- 


ping stones to awaken the community generally to its 
The new home is in the congested Italian 


of Kingsley Association were consulted individually, and they 

approved it. The social survey of the neighborhood, under 
| the direction of Dr. Folsom of the University of Pittsburgh, 
with which the new work was initiated has already been men- 
tioned in the SurvEY. 


| ARE SOCIALISTS CITIZENS? 
| Aé the opening of the New York Legislature, without 


discussion and without prior notice, a resolution in- 
troduced by the majority leader of the Assembly was 
{ passed almost unanimously denying the five Socialist members 
‘their seats in the Assembly pending an investigation by the 
judiciary committee into their qualifications and eligibility. 
‘The only assigned ground for this suspension was the charge 
that the attitude of the Socialist party and its members is “ in- 
imical . . . to the best interest of the United States and 
the State of New York.” Under the state constitution the 
Assembly is the sole judge of the qualifications and fitness of 
its members and therefore any violation of the constitution 
by the Assembly in exercising this power cannot be reviewed 
by the courts. 

In this manner were the duly elected representatives of 
more than 100,000 electors denied their right as legislators 
because their political beliefs are opposed to those held by the 
majority. This action, according to editorial comment and 
views expressed publicly by well-known legal and other au- 
thorities, constitutes a more sinister threat against the institu- 
tion of representative government than can be found in the 
activities of the so-called revolutionary parties, which so far 


‘t have proved fairly futile, and will furnish justification. to 


lawless elements who believe that through no legal process, 
but by violence alone can justice be secured to the workers. 
The action calls to mind what Abraham Lincoln said in his 
first inaugural. address: “If by the mere force of numbers 
a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly written 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify 
revolution; it certainly would if such a right were a vital one.” 

The New York World of January 9, declares the act of 
the Assembly the most revolutionary blow ever dealt to rep- 
resentative government in the United States. It further says, 
“Tf the action of the New York Assembly can stand as a pre- 
cedent, representative government has ceased to exist in this 
State because all the rights of the minority have been de- 
stroyed.” Charles E. Hughes, ex-justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and ex-governor of New York, in an open 
letter to the speaker of the Assembly says: 

What, may I ask, is it supposed these Socialists will do in the 
legislature? As members they may introduce bills, they may oppose 
bills, they may debate. In all matters they are subject to the rules 
of the Assembly. Why should these privileges be denied to repre- 
sentatives of the Socialist party? Is it not clear that the govern- 
ment cannot be saved at the cost of its own principles? If the 
Socialists were denied recourse through their duly elected represen- 
tatives to the orderly processes of government, what resort is there 
left to them? Is it proposed to drive the Socialists to revolution 
by denying them participation in the means we have provided for 
orderly discussion of proposed changes in our laws? 

The five Socialists declare that one reason for their sus- 
pension was the attack they were planning upon the Lusk 
Committee, the joint legislative committee which has been in- 
vestigating seditious activities in New York state. They had 
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sent to members of the committee a series of questions designed 
to throw light’ upon the alleged connection of R. N. Nathan, 
chief of the British secret service in this country, with the 
activities of the committee, and inquiring specifically if Mr. 
Nathan had not been informed beforehand of the committee’s 
contemplated raid on the Russian Soviet Bureau in New York 
city and if he had not been allowed to take away original 
papers obtained in that raid, papers that “ were of great com- 
mercial importance to the United States”? and his possession 
of which “enabled his government to obtain commercial and 
diplomatic advantages in its relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia.” It was in order to prevent these ques- 
tions from being asked in the Assembly that they were sus- 
pended, the Socialists say. 


SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE 


O judge from the recently published annual report of 

Sir George Newman, chief medical officer of the 

English Board of Education, the British local and 
national health authorities, by a system of team work nowhere 
else developed with so much success, are rapidly building up 
a complete machinery for the health care of children of school 
age. In 1918, one out of every four children attending school 
was examined, and the average expenditure on medical 
inspection and treatment was Is. 9d. per scholar, which 
of course represents more than the exact equivalent in cents. 
The total expenditure on this medical work of which the 
national board has a record, amounts to £1,200,000 for the 
5,200,000 children in average attendance. 
To what extent this activity, which has increased not only 
in volume but also in specialization, is responsible for actual 
health improvement in England’s school population cannot, of 
course, be stated with certainty; for the economic condition 
of the country during the year was abnormal. A visible 
improvement has taken place, however, in cleanliness, an 
obvious result of the efforts made. 

This school medical service is gradually developing into a 
general machinery for medical welfare of children beginning 
with prenatal and infant clinics and dovetailing into public 
health work for adults at the stage of the child’s entry into 
industrial employment. It is its aim to elaborate on a national 
scale a barometer of health symptoms as a basis for action, not 
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necessarily upon one age group but on all. The report states: 


Sir James Mackenzie has classified symptoms into (a) structural; 
(4) functional; and (c) reflex; and he has warned us, first, to differ- 
‘entiate symptoms separating the one from the other; secondly, to 
follow up individual cases in which the abnormal condition persists ; 
and, thirdly, to note all associated symptoms which may be present 
and interpret their joint meaning in terms of physiological efficiency 
or in terms of disease. In brief, the school doctor has the earliest 
and largest consecutive opportunity of assessing the signs of physio- 
logical variation or incipient disease. When that can be achieved 
a new epoch in our knowledge of predisposition and prognosis will 


begin. 
SIX MONTHS OF IT 
Aes prohibition under the _ constitutional 


amendment arrives with scarcely a ripple, for the war- 
time act had been reasonably well enforced throughout 
territory hitherto wet, and something more than half the area 
‘of the United States had been dry by state or local action before 
the war. ‘T'wo test cases brought before the Supreme Court 
had served to establish the constitutionality of the war meas- 
ure and to uphold the Volstead enforcement act, the latter 
decision carrying with it the outlawry of 2.75 per cent beer 
and leaving the standard set in the act, one-half of one per 
cent of alcohol, as the dividing line between a soft drink and 
an alcoholic beverage. “Thus the fact of national prohibition 
comes to pass without any of the dire disasters predicted 
—great bodies of men are not jobless; the breweries are not 
idle, but have turned to the making of soft drinks and ice 
cream; labor has not refused to work without beer; men’s 
* houses have not been forcibly entered by federal agents (at 
any rate, not in search of liquor); real estate values have 
not slumped, in fact the rentals charged to cigar stores, soda 
fountains, lunch counters, groceries and such like which are 
moving into the vacant saloons with all possible speed are 
higher than they were; there has not been a reign of terror by 
outraged men demanding the return of their personal liberty. 
While enforcement has been none too good in many quarters, 
there is a general expectation that it will. be increasingly 
better now that the legal aspects of the matter have been 
cleared up, and a feeling that before long the reasonable ex- 
pectations of prohibitionists will be realized, that the amend- 
ment will be enforced as well, say, as the laws against making 
money privately. 
The public in the wet states widely believes that prohibition 
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is a failure, whereas it is regulation of the liquor traffic that. 
has failed. It is a fair prediction that the saloons of New 
York city can be closed and kept closed under national pro- 
hibition with less trouble, expense and graft than they can be 
made to live up to the old state law requiring them to shut 
their doors at 1 o'clock in the morning and not to open on 
Sunday. This has always been a dismal failure, even under 
so energetic a police commissioner as Theodore Roosevelt. 
Outside enforcement officers, such as the federal government 
will provide, have proved more successful than local police. 
And the bootlegger is surely an easier problem than the en- 
trenched liquor interests. | 

The experience of hitherto wet states under the war prohi- 
bition act has been an exact parallel to the experience of the 
states which went dry earlier by their own action, though of 
course bodies of figures are not yet available. 
dence come from widely separated cities. “Thus the Thanks- 
giving dinner round-up of the Salvation Army brought in just 
three drunkards from all New York city, as against a usual 
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run of hundreds. Chumung county, New York, which boards — 


out its offenders in the Monroe county jail, recently received a 
bill for $300, against one for $1,300 for the same period last 
year and $3,300 the year before. In the Yorkville police court 
in New York city, according to the World, a barometer of 
holiday celebrations, two drunkards were arraigned on Christ- 
mas day this year, twenty-six last year. The farm for ine- 


briates connected with the Connecticut State Hospital for the 


Insane has been closed. The number of prisoners in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia workhouse has declined from 3,043 men and 
403 women last year to 1,508 men and 183 women this year. 


Arrests for drunkenness in St. Louis for the months of August, — 


September and October for the past five years have run 1,269, 
1,088, 808, 1,083 and—this year—357. 
drunkenness in the state of Massachusetts for the month of 
July were 11,444 in 1917, 7,218 in 1918, 2,319 in I919. In 
Chicago arrests for disorderly conduct, including drunkenness, 
declined 1,100 in July, as compared with July of the year 
before, 1,800 in August, 1,500 in September. Boston has 
saved $25,000 on the maintenance of its penal institutions in 
spite of the increased cost of everything used. The auditor of 
West Virginia reports that “ our criminal charges have been 
reduced about one-half and the number of convicts in propor- 
tion.” ‘Two-thirds of the Cincinnati workhouse is unpopu- 
lated. Later on, perhaps not for a generation, the returns will 
begin to come in from the insane hospitals and institutions for 
the feebleminded. We shall get more and more evidence of 
comfort and general well-being in homes where the money 
formerly spent for liquor goes now for clothes and food and 
victrolas and flivvers. ‘There is already evident the increased 
consumption of food which has followed prohibition wherever 
tried. The manager of the Hotel Majestic in New York 
notes it and the manager of a large chain of restaurants declares 
that “ prohibition has made breakfast a really important meal.” 

One other aspect of prohibition that has aroused the liveliest 
interest is its effect on civic affairs. The saloon has been 


charged with being one of the chief factors in municipal bad 
government in the United States. With the saloon gone, will 
there not be a net gain of a major share of the corruption 
which came out of it? At least there will be no more liquor 
money in elections. 
COLLECTIVE MARKETING 

NE of the large Chicago packing houses has 30,000 
O stockholders for whom, under corporation law, a few 

officers have the unquestioned right to buy and sell and 
to determine the price for their meat products. Dairymen 
trying to combine for similar purposes, though their influence 
on prices in most cases would be much smaller, have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in New York, Ohio, Illinois, California 
and other states as illegally conspiring in restraint of trade. 
At a recent conference of the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration in Chicago, cases were cited where such prosecutions 
on the part of state attorneys were attended by extreme sever- 
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\yit part of the distributive process lawful beyond dispute. 
| bill, introduced during the summer by Senator Capper 


‘} Industry, Commerce and Labor. 
7 mission and provincial and local administrative commissions 


ity. 
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It was decided to place all the energy and resources 
of the federation behind a bill drafted by the National Board 


tof Farm Organizations to clarify the law relating to collec- 


tive marketing so as to make cooperation in this important 


This 
(S. 845) and Congressman Hersman, (H. R. 7783) is de- 


fj signed to amend section six of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
} of October 15, 1914, in the sense that 
4. Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be construed to 
‘forbid the existence and operation of labor, agricultural, vineyardist, , 
4 dairy, or horticultural organizations instituted for the purposes of 
tj) mutual help, and that pay annually no greater dividends on stock 


or membership capital investment than the minimum legal rate of 


j interest of the state where organized, or to forbid or restrain individ- 
j} ual members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the 
"@ legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the mem- 
‘is bers thereof, be held or construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
«ll spiracies in restraint of trade or commerce under the anti-trust laws. 


Other clauses stipulate that such associations, whether cor- 


) porate or not, in making collective sales for their members or 
) shareholders of their own products, are not combinations in 
restraint of trade, nor are any contracts or agreements entered 
» into by them for that purpose so to be construed. 


ITALY’S SOCIAL PROGRAM 


WO communications from U. S. Trade Commissioner 


ber 9 and 11, 1919), indicate the practical nature of 


f the measures by which the Italian government hopes to im- 


prove the serious social condition in parts of the country. 
First, with regard to unemployment, a beginning was made 


} even during the war with the establishment of a national 


system of public employment bureaus, under the Ministry of 
A national advisory com- 


cooperate in the extension of the system which is made up in 
part of previously existing local bureaus. All these com- 
missions are representative of employers and workers as well 
as governmental agencies. Grants in aid are given not only 
to provincial and municipal bureaus but also, those managed 
jointly by employers and employes, those managed separately 


'{ by employers’ or workers’ associations and those run by philan- 


thropic bodies. Elaborate precautions are taken to prevent 
curtailment of established wage standards or the supply of 
blacklegs in trade disputes. 

Unemployment subsidies, to the end of the year 1919, were 
paid under a decree issued in January to all war workers who 
could not be placed in peace industries—other than agricult- 
ural workers suffering from the usual seasonal unemployment. 
This payment extended over a period not exceeding 180 days 
in any one case and only once for any one worker. The rate 
of pay varied not only for men and women of different age 
groups but also according to the size of the community in 
which they lived. The public employment offices as well as 
trade unions with out-of-work benefits of their own were the 
agencies of distribution, under the general control of provin- 
cial commissions appointed for that purpose. 

Another recent innovation is the establishment of a Na- 
tional Institute for the Instruction of Illiterate Adults. Its 
immediate purpose is that of increasing the earning capacity 
of demobilized soldiers by providing them with an elementary 
education. But apparently the government in introducing this 
measure also had in mind the present immigration restrictions 
of the United States, for among the revenues of the institute 
figures an appropriation of nearly $400,000 from the emigra- 
tion service in addition to a special annual appropriation of 
nearly $800,000, a single contribution of about $2,000,000 
from the Opera Nazionale per i Combattenti and sums pre- 
viously provided in the budget of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. ‘The institute is making use of existing school 
buildings and: the services of public school teachers, making 
suitable compensation to the local education authorities. 


H. C. MacLean, Rome (Commerce Reports for Decem- ’ 
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JUSTICE FOR THE ALIEN ? 
N O one will contend that the five thousand members of 
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the Communist Party and Communist Labor Party, 

arrested in raids by the Department of Justice two 
weeks ago will receive those guarantees of an impartial trial 
that Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence has traditionally thrown 
around criminals. The rules of the Bureau of Immigration, 
which govern the procedure preliminary to the deportation of 
these aliens, make their hearing an administrative, not a judi- 
cial, affair. It is held before an immigration inspector, who 
is not only judge but prosecutor and jury as well. He asks 
the questions designed to reveal the alien’s guilt, and some- 
times acts as court stenographer, making his own record of the 
alien’s answers. Frequently he is the detective who has 
worked up the case against the accused. His recommendation 
to the Department of Labor is in the nature of a decision by 
a lower court, from which appeal can be made to the sec- 
1etary of labor only by means of a written brief, and not by 
another personal hearing. Rule 22 has, until quite recently, 
thus defined the rights of the alien under this procedure: 

Preferably at the beginning of the hearing under the warrant of 
arrest, or at any rate as soon as such hearing has proceeded suffi- 
ciently in the development of the facts to protect government inter- 
ests, the alien shall be allowed to inspect the warrant of arrest and 
all the evidences-on which it was issued and shall be apprised that 
thereafter he may be represented by counsel. [Italics ours.] 

It is true that this rule was amended a few months ago so 
as to make sure that these rights were accorded the alien at 
the beginning of the hearing, but attorneys for some of the 
men taken in the recent raids charge that of late the earlier 
practice has been reverted to. 

At Ellis Island, New York city, where over 500 aliens are 
being held, Liberty bonds are the only form of bail that will 
be accepted, announcement has been made. ‘I wenty-four 
thovsand dollars in cash, offered by attorneys for the release 
of some of these men, was refused. 

The Survey will discuss in a future issue the constitutions 
of the two parties whose members were arrested in these 
raids and will compare them with the pronouncements of 
other radical organizations. In addition to basing its threat- 
ened deportation on these documents, the Department of 
Justice has made a variety of other charges against the groups 
raided, such as: that an actual plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment by force and violence has been uncovered; that radical 
leaders tried to bring about social revolution by developing 
the recent coal and steel strikes into a general strike, with the 
ultimate purpose of setting up soviets in this country; that 
bombs, rifles and other weapons have been discovered in Com- 
munist party meeting places; that an attempt to wreck the 
economic systems of this and other non-soviet countries by 
flooding them with counterfeit money and counterfeit Liberty 
bonds has been discovered; and that the Communist Party 
planned to organize the Negroes in its efforts to overthrow the 
government. \ 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Labor Wilson has declared that 
“it is a matter of regret’ that the wives and children of men 
deported on the Buford [see the Survey for January 10] 
were left behind in this country. In a letter to Helen Todd, 
chairman of the American Women’s Committee, organized 
to assist these families, Secretary Wilson said: 

I am informed by the commissioner general that on the 19th 
ultimo [the Buford sailed December 21] he caused to be prepared a 
telegram reading as follows: “Do not include in present deporta- 
tion party of Russian workers aliens having wives or families re- 
siding in the United States,” and directing that the officers in 
charge of the stations at Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo, De- 
troit, Cleveland, New York, Pittsburgh and Baltimore be called on 
the telephone and informed of the contents of the message, con- 
firmation to follow by wire. This, I am advised by said officer, was 
done with all of the stations named, but through some unaccountable 
oversight the confirmation did not go to New York. 

No official assurance has yet been given that the families 
will be allowed to rejoin their husbands or that the govern- 
ment will take measures for their care here. 
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New York Dispensaries 
66 Ait: real imp situation ’”’—that seems to be 


the residual impression of the year’s investiga- 

tion of dispensaries in New York city by the 

public health committee of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. At a recent meeting of the academy a 
summary of the report was presented by the committee’s 
executive secretary, E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, the full report 
in two stout manuscript volumes testifying also by its physical 
presence to the amount of work which had been done. An 
appropriation from the Rockefeller Foundation, assistance 
from members of the staff of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, and hearty cooperation on the part of the dispensaries 
themselves, were mentioned appreciatively by Dr. Corwin. 


_ Aggregate statistics give an idea of the dimensions which 
dispensary work has attained in the city: 153 licensed dispen- 
saries; a total registration of 1,250,000 “‘ persons” (includ- 
ing, of course, many duplications) ; 4,000,000 treatments per 
year; 3,680 sessions each week, aggregating 8,000 hours serv- 
ice, and a consolidated staff of over 2,000 physicians. 


One of the surprises of the study is the revelation that, to 
a very great extent, the dispensaries have lost their original 
character of institutions which furnish elementary medical 
treatment to the poor and have become the resort of per- 
sons who are in need of the service of specialists. Eighty per 
cent of all the patients are registered in the special services, 
and only 20 per cent in the department of “ internal medi- 
cine.” It does not appear that there is any flagrant imposi- 
tion on dispensary facilities by people able to pay for what 
_they get, but inquiry among a large number of patients indi- 
cated that about 20 per cent are people who are in the habit 
of paying for ordinary medical attendance but could not af- 
ford the price of the specialized services which they seek at 
the dispensary. 


Analyzing the “ deplorable situation,’ the committee finds 
the fundamental explanation in the absence of a definite pol- 
icy on the part of those who are responsible for individual 
dispensaries. “The dispensary has been the Cinderella of med- 
ical institutions. ‘There is no standard method of organiza- 
tion and the executive supervision is too often perfunctory. 
More obvious difficulties are: the lack of physical equipment 
in the way of laboratories and therapeutic apparatus and even 
office room; general overcrowding during dispensary hours; 
the difficulty of getting competent attending physicians; inade- 
quacy and illegibility of the medical records which are kept, 
often rendering them practically worthless; the small propor- 
tion of patients who return after their first visit, and the 
small amount of trouble taken by the dispensary to secure 
their return; absence of standardization and insufficient staff 
in the social service departments. 


The recommendations of the committee are directed 
towards removing these difficulties. The importance of a 
well defined administrative policy is emphasized, and a stand- 
ard plan for medical organization is suggested. The social 
service department should be an integral part of the dispen- 
sary organization, but an advisory committee for the discus- 
sion of cases is desirable. ‘To secure more competent prac- 
titioners a graded service is proposed, beginning with a pro- 
bationary period (it was pointed out that under present con- 
ditions the dispensary is on probation, not the doctor), and 
holding out the prospect of advancement, not merely in the 
dispensary, but also, in the case of out-patient departments, 
in the hospital to which the dispensary is attached. For the 
same purpose it is recommended that compensation be pro- 
vided for every physician on the staff, even though only nom- 
inal in amount. “ The wages of a plumber would do,” Dr. 
Nammack suggested. Better salaries for clerical staff also 
are needed, to obviate the condition referred to by Dr. Nam- 
mack at Bellevue, where 7,000 unfiled and unindexed records 
have accumulated on the floor of the record room, because 
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file clerks cannot afford to stay on the pay-roll at ais present 


schedule. ‘ 


In the opinion of the committee it would be desirable to 
have a diagnostic division in each dispensary, through which, 
‘with the exception of conditions where the diagnosis is ob- 
vious or where the disease or complaint i is trivial or transient, — 
such as common colds,” all patients would pass on their first 
visit and by which they would be assigned for treatment. 
Dr. Goldwater, however, and one or two of the other expe- 
rienced physicians who took part in the exceptionally valu- — 
able discussion, think that that would be wasteful because — 
of the large proportion of simple or trivial ailments. With — 
the advantages of a modern medical education, said one who — 
had his own professional course in the late seventies, any 
young doctor who is qualified for an appointment on a dis-_ 
pensary staff should be able to make an ordinary diagnosis 
and to recognize when the opinion of an expert in one line 
or another is needed. Dr. Goldwater was so bold as to sug- 
gest, since he saw that 40 or 50 per cent of the audience were 
laymen, that if a health insurance scheme should be adopted, ; 
it might be coordinated with the dispensary facilities in such | 
a way that the trivial ailments would be treated by the panel 
doctors of each district, who would refer to the dispensaries. 
the more complicated cases, just as to an increasing extent 
private physicians are now doing. : 

To relieve overcrowding and to prevent patients from 
rambling around from one dispensary to another, a district- 
ing of the city for dispensary purposes is considered desirable, 
though the uneven distribution of institutions geographically, _ 
and the unwillingness of the teaching clinics and some of the 
denominational institutions to limit the field from which 
they may draw their clientele, are serious obstacles i in the way | 
of realizing this desideratum. 


In view of the changing character of the patronage, the 
question of fees should have careful consideration. The com- 
mittee is inclined to think that a sliding fee, with a fifty- 
cent maximum, might replace the traditional ten-cent charge. 

A great need of the dispensaries is for better appreciation 
on the part of the public of their function and responsibili- 
ties. One way to achieve this, the committee points out, is 
by publishing better reports. 


A department of preventive medicine is suggested as a de- 
sirable development in many dispensaries—to arrange for 
popular lectures, to distribute useful printed material, per- 
haps even to operate moving pictures for the benefit of 
patients in the waiting room, and, in short, to make the dis- 
pensary a health center. 


Dr. Goldwater took the optimistic attitude that, although 
things are pretty bad, nevertheless they are much better than — 
they were twenty years ago. Dr. John A. Hartwell, on the 
other hand, thinks that they are worse, because the dispen- 
saries now are not able to get the services of the kind of men 
they should have. Fifteen or twenty years ago, when diag- 
nostic methods “ consisted in the application of the five senses. 
at the bed-side,” young doctors were not much attracted to 
hospital service and turned to the dispensaries to get their 
experience. With improvement in diagnostic methods, how- 
ever, opportunities in the hospitals have become superior, and’ 
so the out-patient department has gone begging. ; 


How this situation can be changed was discussed by Dr. 
Walter L. Niles, for in his view also the crux of the prob- 
lem is how to secure a sufficient number of competent, ~en- 
thusiastic, well-trained physicians. He thinks it can be done 
by increasing the educational value of the dispensary to young 
physicians. To this end he suggests arranging for consul- 
tants who should visit the dispensary occasionally, perhaps once 
in two or three or four weeks, but “not too often,’—not so 
often, that is, as to interfere with the ordinary routine; a 
greater use of the dispensary for teaching undergraduates 
toward the end of their course, inasmuch as the cases seen 
in a dispensary are much more like the average cases a doctor 
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will see in private practice than are hospital patients; a re- 
duction in the waste of the physician’s time at the dispensary 


| by more use of clinic secretaries; and limitation of the intake, 
‘so that the doctors will not be rushed and can take more satis- 


faction in their work, suggesting as a standard the one which 
is about to be introduced at the Cornell dispensary, two new 
patients per hour per physician. 

In connection with the desirability of dispensary districts, 
and at numerous other points in the discussion, the tuber- 
culosis clinics were held up as an example of what may be 
done by association for the purpose of studying common prob- 
lems and raising standards of service. The special clinics on 
the whole, but especially those for tuberculosis and for chil- 
dren, are found to be superior to the general dispensaries. 
i) This does not necessarily imply that the special clinic is the 
\) ideal type. It is rather a testimony to the energy and devo- 
it tion of certain individuals who have applied themselves to 
the problem in which they were especially interested. 
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Back to the 12-Hour 
Day 


FTER a strike of precisely 109 days the National 
Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers 
has voted the men at liberty to return to work. ‘The 
“active strike phase ” of the steel campaign has ended. 
William Z. Foster has resigned as secretary-treasurer. “The 
committee has announced that a “ vigorous campaign of edu- 
cation and reorganization will be immediately begun.” Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, the strike’s “ failure and its 
end, and the approaching deposition of Mr. Foster, are a vin- 
dication of Mr. Gary.”’ According to a dispatch to the New 
York Call, the sentiment at the strike headquarters was: 
“The strike has not failed. The workers have gained 
tremendously in this fight. They have seen the vast power 
they have in this country if they stand united. . s 

All efforts at mediation had failed. A commission of the 
- Interchurch World Movement, representing forty-two of the 
strongest Protestant churches in America, after making a thor- 
ough investigation of the strike and with the case of the 
workers put into their hands by the strike committee, met in 
conference with Judge Gary. He refused to confer with them 
as mediators either for the men on strike or for those who, 
still dissatisfied, had returned to work, on the grounds that 
the men still out were “ Bolshevist’ radicals who would not 
be taken back into the industry, and that the men who were 
back were satisfied. ‘‘ There is nothing to mediate. ‘There 
are no issues.” This was Judge Gary’s reply to the commis- 
sion. A committee of the Federal Council of Churches of 
America also met with Mr. Gary in an unsuccessful effort to 
bring about a settlement. 


Three hundred and seventy thousand steel workers, it is 
estimated, from various districts throughout the country left 
their jobs on September 22, 1919, after they had been refused 
a conference with Judge Gary to discuss the conditions of 
their work. Many of those who return go back to the twelve- 
hour day, the seven-day week, the twenty-four-hour shift. 
With no machinery by which they can protest against these 
conditions, and with an espionage system which effectively 
prevents them from letting their wants be known, it would 
seem to be a sweeping statement of Judge Gary that the men 
are “satisfied.” 

The steel strike, it is conceded, was conducted with very 
much less violence than any other large strike has ever been 
conducted. The attitude of the leaders throughout was against 
violence, and they constantly counselled their men to obey the 
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law. The workers are ready to lay their record for public 
order during the whole of the strike beside that of steel and 


public officials. : 


The workers have tried their strength; they have learned 
their weakness in organization; the Americans among them 
have seen that the foreigners can be counted upon to join -with 
them in their demand for higher standards in their work in- 
stead of lending themselves, as formerly, to be strikebreakers; 
the foreigners have through the leadership of the strike been 
brought to a higher conception of citizenship and responsi- 
bility toward America than ever before. 

The employers, on the other hand, have seen that the steel 
industry is not immune—that it can be organized, that an 
effective strike within it is a possibility. 

. The public, notwithstanding the withholding and distortion 
of news by the press, the denial of free speech in many of the 
steel districts, and a general unwillingness to consider impar- 
tially the issues of the strike, have, nevertheless, had brought 
to them more vividly than ever before the un-American con- 
ditions prevalent in the steel industry. 

With the resignation of W. Z. Foster—an American who, 
whatever his philosophy, did not inject his personal views into 


‘the campaign, but carried it out on straight A. F. of L. lines— 


the reorganized committee is left free to present the situation 
unclouded by the propaganda spread to discredit the strike as a 
“revolutionary ”? movement. 

Two million or more persons affected by the steel industry 
have for three and one-half months undergone privations that 
they might express demands which other industries have 
granted, some of them fifty years ago. Considering this, it is 
hardly possible that the employers blind themselves into be- 
lieving that these men will go back to work in a spirit of loy- 
alty. It is impossible to believe that they will not consider 
constructively the demands of the workers, now that the com- 
mittee has called the strike off. S.A 


THE FLAG OF MAN 


“WV EAVE for the world the flag of man! 
Finish the fabric our sires began! 
Out of our lives shall the thread be spun! 
Out of our veins shall the color run! 
Out of our deed shall rise its luster! 
Out of our dreams its stars shall cluster! 
Wide as the heavens spin the span 
Of freedom’s fabric—the flag of man! 


Ply the shuttle and crowd the loom! 

Spin the threads of the tyrant’s doom! 
Spin humanity’s hopes fulfilled— 
Shackles sundered and cannon stilled! 
Blend the glorious flags of the free 

In the far-spun cloth of fraternity! 
‘Twine with the victor’s shining sheaf 

The somber threads of the people’s grief! 
Those who inherit must know the price— 
Dye the folds in our sacrifice! 


Weave for the world the flag of man! 
Gather the nations into its span! 

Yea, there shall still be struggle to spin, 
And divers goals for the tribes to win, 
But show them joined in generous strife 
To lead the race to larger life; 

Lifting the torch of a common aim 

Out of warfare’s trampled flame! 
Making the roads our armies beat 

Paths to a common judgment seat!” 


—From Daniel Henderson’s “ Life’s Minstrel.” 


Aliens and Sedition in the New Year 


i 


By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


HAT well-known visitor from Mars who is always 

being surprised at something he sees on our illogical 

planet may be imagined just now as wondering why 

there has been such a voluminous output of repres- 
sive legislation, state and federal, in our country within the 
year just past and on the brink of the year just beginning. 
. This people, he would say, has come through the most terrible 
war of mundane times completely victorious over its enemies, 
who are now lying prostrate, suffering from famine and cold, 
concerned primarily with reestablishing their shaken equi- 
librium, and its European allies are in much the same condi- 
tion. This, he would say, is the one important country on 
earth at the present time with food to eat, clothes to wear, 
money in the bank, to whom all the rest of the world owes 
money, whose population is almost undrained, while other 
countries have been bled white of their hundreds of thousands, 
—yet here we find an oppressive, all-pervading atmosphere of 
terror, taking shape in law after law to ward off some over- 
shadowing evil. 

One figure of dread in this dream of horror is the foreigner. 
Our people are afraid of him. They do not know what he 
will do next. ‘They suspect all labor unrest to be due to 
foreign labor agitators and all foreign labor agitators to be 
revolutionists. This state of mind we saw reflected in the 
dual bills regarding aliens introduced into Congress last winter 
and spring and early summer, discussed in the SuRVEY for 
July 19, 1919. 

Since that time many other bills dealing with aliens have 
been presented of so much the same nature that it is not worth 
while to comment on them in detail. Not one of all of 
them has been enacted into law. As noted in the Survey for 
January 10, a bill presenting the conclusions of the House 
Committee on Immigration with regard to requirements for 
naturalization, establishment of machinery for Americaniza- 
tion, and measures for guarding the land borders of the coun- 
try has been introduced and now awaits action. Nothing 
seems to have been recommended, so far, by the committee 
dealing with general requirements for admission. 

One bill dealing with the deportation of anarchists or those 
of similar classes, as also noted in the SuRvEY for January 10, 
passed in the House December 20. This bill is the outgrowth 
of difficulties experienced in effecting the deportation of aliens 
in the campaign of last spring against members of the I. W. 
W. and the Union of Russian Workers. The admission and 
deportation of aliens are matters entirely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Labor and governed by the succes- 
sive immigration laws. ‘The law of 1917 contained stringent 
provisions about anarchists, but it was considered too mild and 
was amended by the law of October 16, 1919, under which 
deportations are now made. ‘This law provides for the exclu- 
sion and deportation of aliens who are anarchists, aliens who 
believe in or advocate the overthrow by force of the govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law, or the assas- 
sination of public officials, or the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty, or who are members of an organization believing or ad- 
vocating such doctrines. 

The bill just passed amends this act by enlarging the terms 
and definitions of that law, to make them more stringent and 
inclusive, because, as stated in the report of the Committee on 
Immigration accompanying the bill, under the law as worded, 
while agents of the Department of Justice and of the Depart- 
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ment of Labor itself were making arrests of aliens under its 
provisions, the secretary of labor had rendered decisions making 
such arrests futile. 


There are two aspects to the fear of the foreigner evident 
in the bills pending—one is that he may overthrow the state. 


Only to express it thus plainly and bluntly makes the idea seem 


ridiculous. If our institutions cannot withstand the discussion, 


the criticism, or even the attacks—and there are plenty of | 


means already existing under the law of providing against the 
attacks of at most a couple of hundred thousand “ radical ” f 
aliens in our population of over a hundred million—it looks’ 
as if they were not of a very durable quality. If they cannot 
stand comparison with a new form of government that is said 
to be working far from well in a country thousands of miles 
away, it is certainly time to look into them all the more care- 
fully, and not stifle every expression of criticism. 

The other aspect is fear of industrial disturbance, and we 
may well question whether this is not the real fear, of which 
the fear of revolution is simply the pale reflection. . 

As far as the alien is concerned, this fear of industrial and 
political overturn is provided for in the federal laws governing 
deportation. But suppose that a citizen, either native-born or 
naturalized, is found doing or saying things that seem subver- 
sive of the state or the industrial order? Our statute books, 
both state and federal, seem to provide abundantly against 


overt acts that might be committed against person, property 


and the state. But our legislators want something that will 
go behind overt acts and check all tendency to commit them, 
and so we find in many states a new crop of laws springing up 
to meet the situatiun. 

The two-fold aspect of the fear is reflected in two general 
types of state laws, the one directed against industrial disorder 
primarily, the other against forcible changes in the govern- 
ment. ‘The writer has endeavored to make a collection of 
these laws, to see in what states they are in effect, and just 
what they provide, but the complete news of the collection 
cannot be guaranteed, as any one will know who has ever tried 
to secure from codes or officials such information as this. 

Subject to correction, therefore, we may say that if we were 
to indicate by color or shading on an outline map of the United 
States the states where such laws had been passed we should 
find the northern belt of states covered by them, also the solid 
mass of the Pacific Coast states, with most of the Mountain 
states just behind them. In general, the sedition laws are in 
possession of the densely populated North-East, leaving out 
Maine and Vermont, and including Pennsylvania, while the 
West and North-West—I. W. W. territory—are under crim- 
inal syndicalist laws. ‘The two varieties are somewhat mixed 
in the central part of the country, where Iowa and Minnesota 
are doubly guarded by laws of both types, and Indiana, with a 
sedition law, is flanked by Ohio on the east and Illinois on 
the west and Michigan on the north with criminal syndicalist 
laws. In the south, Oklahoma has a law against criminal syn- 
dicalism, and in that section no state has a sedition law of the 
character of those recently passed. North Dakota, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado seem to be without laws of either type. In 
other words, we find these laws in the industrial sections of the 
country, where the greater part of the foreign working class 
is found. 

The parent of the laws on criminal syndicalism seems to be 
the law of Idaho, passed in 1917. ‘This law defines criminal 
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syndicalism as the doctrine which advocates crime, sabotage, 
violence or unlawful methods or terrorism as a means of ac- 
~complishing industrial or political reform and makes advocacy 
of this doctrine a felony. 

The earliest of the laws directed specifically against activ- 


"ities tending toward overturn of the government seems to be 


‘the New York law on criminal anarchy, passed in 1902, after 
the assassination of President McKinley, but under which, it 
appears, no prosecutions had been undertaken until the trial of 
the two Finns, Alonen and Paivio, a couple of months ago. 
Nearly all of the laws have been passed in the year just over. 
- A common feature of the laws of both types is the penaliz- 
ing of thought and its expression rather than of overt acts, 


| although these, too, are mentioned in some of the laws. The 


specific offenses are defined also in much the same way in the 
different laws. In one law or another we may find forbidden 
some or all of the following, usually the whole list: 
Advocating the forbidden doctrines (overturn of the government 
_or industry by force) orally or in writing; inciting to the commission 
of acts carrying out the doctrines; organizing or belonging to a 
society advocating the doctrines; being present at meetings where 
such doctrines are advocated; printing, publishing, editing, circu- 
lating, distributing printed matter advocating or justifying the dos- 
trines ; renting halls to assemblies advocating or justifying the doc- 
trines. : 
The penalties for these offences are severe, fines running up 

to ten or twenty thousand dollars and imprisonment up to 
twenty years, or both. The penalties for incitement to acts 
are in some cases heavier than the penalty for the acts them- 
selves, as defined in ordinary statute law, which seems slightly 
illogical, and the wide variation between states in the amount 

_ of penalty for the same offense seems to indicate a rather hazy 
idea of the seriousness of the acts penalized. 

- These laws are crammed with possibilities of injustice and 
oppression through making the offences provided against some- 
thing highly difficult to prove and subject to wide variations in 
interpretation. What is “advocacy”? What is “justification” ? 
What is “distribution”? Anyone who has followed carefully 
the course of proceedings under these acts, from the actual tes- 
timony, and not merely from newspaper accounts, must feel 
convinced that it is possible to clap almost anybody of active 
mind into prison if the court feels like doing so. Some of the 
laws penalize speech or writing or action “ intended ” to bring 
the government into contempt. Who is going to know surely, 
except the person himself, what he “intended”? Perhaps he 
himself did not know. The Pennsylvania law of sedition gives 
excellent examples of this sort of thing. It provides, among 
other things, that any writing, publication, printing, cut, car- 
toon, utterance, or conduct, either individually or in connec- 
tion or combination with any other person or persons which 
tends to encourage any person or persons to take measures with 
a view of overthrowing or destroying or attempting to destroy 
the government by any force, or show or threat of force; to 
incite oY encourage anyone to commit any overt act with a 
view to bringing the government into hatred or contempt, is 
evidence of “ sedition,” which is declared a felony. Connecti- 
cut has a law that no person shall before an assemblage of ten 
or more persons advocate any measure, doctrine, proposal or 
propaganda intended to injuriously affect the government of 
the state or the United States. The New Hampshire law con- 
tains the apparently nonsensical clause that ‘‘ No person shall 
do, or assist in the doing of any act or thing which advocates, 
or tends to urge, incite or encourage the violation of any of 
the laws of the United States or of this state, or any of the by- 
laws or ordinances of any town or city therein or hereafter in 
force.” Other instances could be cited of provisions affording 
occasion for unjust prosecution and punishment. 
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It is, however, realized by our legislators that after all not 
all of the states are providing against these dangers, so that 
federal legislation is needed. We find, therefore, introduced 
into the House by Representative Kelly of Michigan a bill 
defining the crime of criminal syndicalism and prescribing pun- 
ishment therefor; for the deportation of aliens and certain 
naturalized citizens upon conviction thereof, and prohibiting 
the use of the mails for the promotion of criminal syndicalism. 
The bill prohibits much the same acts, affixes the same heavy 
penalties as the state laws modelled on the law of Idaho. It 
also makes the use of a red flag at an assembly, parade or 
demonstration prima facie evidence of its use as an emblem 
of criminal syndicalism and a felony, punishable by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment not to exceed five 
years, or both. 


To make uniform throughout the country the general fea- 
tures of the state sedition laws we find the Sterling bill, intro- 
duced into the Senate last October. A federal law may add 
to the prohibitions of a state law transmission of matter 
through the mails, and the Sterling bill does this in such a way 
as to give the postmaster-general extreme powers of censorship. 
This bill has just been passed by the Senate, but with a modi- 
fication to meet the storm of criticism that the bill aroused, 
providing for a hearing before a federal judge in any case 
where the postmaster-general has denied the use of the mails 
to an author or publisher. ; 


A somewhat similar bill was introduced into the House on 
November 17 by Mr. Davey and endorsed by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Palmer, defining sedition, its promotion, and providing 
punishment for it. Apparently, however, this bill was not 
strong enough to satisfy all the Congressmen, if we may judge 
from the Graham bill, introduced only a few days ago, pro- 
viding the death penalty for particular kinds of disturbance 
in the course of which life might be lost. This was promptly 
turned down in its original form, but it is now announced 
that the judiciary committee of the House will report early in 
the week a bill combining the features of the Davey and the 
Graham bills, retaining the death penalty. A special feature 
of both bills is penalizing the contribution of money or “ any- 
thing of value” to the unlawful associations. This is intended 
to catch the “ parlor Bolsheviki.”’ 

What is going to be the outcome of all this legislation? 
Will it stop unrest? Yes! just as shaving the dog will keep 
his hair from growing. In fact, shaving is said to promote 
growth. How can our legislators be so childish as to think 
they can put a stop to thoughts about the government, and 
even their communication from one person to another, by pun- 
ishing such manifestations of these as can be discovered? Even 
as a matter of policy is it not better to allow people to express 
their discontent and their recommendations for its remedy, if 
only for the purely interested purpose of seeing what they are 
up to, that we may cope with them the better? We are for- 
getting that we are a democracy when we let administrative 
officers hold a monopoly of information as to the nature and 
prevalence of doctrines and beliefs about the state. Is it not 
part of our education as a self-determining social group to 
know what the various members of it think and feel, not that 
we could all approve of everybody’s purposes at all times, but 
that mixed in with the mistaken thing may be some view, some 
attitude, some criticism, perhaps, that is useful for us to take 
into account in building up the state, which we should regard 
as the common heritage of all who live in it, not as the private 
ancestral manor of a few descendants of our first immigrants 
whose unrest was probably as annoying to the settled Getnle 
of their time as that of our newcomers to-day is to some of us. 


The Proposed Industrial Plan | 


A Symposium of Criticism of the President’s Conference Report 
Foreword by William L. Chenery 


HE President’s Industrial Conference in its pre- 

liminary report courted the expression of public 

opinion on its proposals. The scheme put forward 

was frankly tentative. On January 12, when the 
conference reassembled, its first work was to consider the views 
of interested citizens. It is accordingly altogether probable 
that the present tentative plans may be modified and that 
others may be undertaken before the conference makes its final 
report. In the effort to aid in the focussing of public attention 
upon the paramount duty committed by the President to the 
industrial conference, the Survey this week presents the 
comments of representative employers, labor leaders and indus- 
trial experts on the preliminary report. All of those partici- 
pating in this criticism were invited to take part in a symposium 
on industrial unrest published by the Survey on December 
20, 1919. 

‘The opinions expressed in the following statements classify 

themselves naturally. On broad grounds the trade unionists 
point to “fatal omissions” in the report of the conference. 
They are in consequence hostile to its suggestions. The 
majority of the industrial experts approve the proposals but 
offer many sound constructive suggestions. Employers are 
divided. The greater number endorse with some amendments 
the preliminary report of the conference. Others, however, 
are in the opposition. 
» It is nonetheless significant that two-thirds of those who 
have replied favor the concrete proposals of the President’s 
Industrial Conference. It is even more significant to observe 
that little of the hostile criticism is directed at what the con- 
ference has actually proposed. In the majority of cases omis- 
sions or ambiguous generalizations are challenged. Even where 
the report is rejected because of failure to be entirely ex- 
plicit, enmity is not shown to the constructive plan of a national 
tribunal and boards of adjustment and inquiry. ‘This is 
extremely important. Omissions can be supplied. Doubtful 
utterance can be made lucid. Other creative attempts can be 
essayed. All these things, albeit, will be vastly more easy to 
bring to pass if there is a sound nucleus of accomplishment in 
the present work of the conference. Few seem to call that 
fact into question. 

The labor leaders, including Mr. Gompers, generally object 
to the silence of the conference concerning collective bargain- 
ing. Others with Mr. Gompers dislike the compulsion which 
they see in the arbitration of the boards of adjustment. Still 
others are opposed because the conference said nothing about 
the causes of industrial unrest. Again, there was opposition 
because of the report’s opposition to strikes on the part of 
public employes. . 

Among the opposition the criticism of George Soule, an 
industrial expert, is highly suggestive. Many of the advocates 
of the system of industrial justice offered by the President’s 
conference have been persuaded that recognition of trade 
unionism was implicit in the plan. “These have believed that 
the boards of adjustment, like the Whitley councils in Eng- 
land, could function only if there were trade union represen- 
tation. Mr. Soule, however, points out the danger of leaving 
the appointment of the panels from which the boards would be 
drawn to the secretaries of labor and commerce. He draws 
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attention to the possibility at some future time of having a sec- 

retary of labor who was only a pretended representative of — 
trade unionism. The panels such a secretary nominated would — 
naturally be hostile to unionism and the entire adjustment 

plan would break down. John A. Fitch, who favors the 

scheme, deals with the same contingencies. Both propose that 

ambiguity be eliminated and that the nomination by trade 

unionists and employers’ associations be clearly specified. 

Henry W. Farnum, while appreciating the creative work 
of the conference, thus points to the need of diagnosis 
as an essential preliminary to sound treatment. Professor 

Farnum and others think the creation of forms of industrial 
government similar to the Whitley councils is quite: as im- 

portant as the establishment of industrial courts. Again he 

and Mr. Fitch and others draw attention to the doubtful 
wisdom of forbidding public employes the right to strike while 

failing clearly to provide means by which they may express 
and satisfy their legitimate grievances. 


Much of the most fundamental criticism is directed to the 
fact that the national tribunal and the boards of adjustment 
are courts and not legislatures. A considerable body of opinion 
expresses the view that the development of such harmonious 
industrial relations as render strikes useless is far more urgent 
than the settlement of actual controversies. Such national 
organizations as are being effected in the printing and men’s 
garment industries in this country, or in the joint industrial 
councils in Great Britain, are mentioned by the advocates of 
legislative machinery for industry. 

From the mass of criticism it would appear that there is a 
more or less general agreement upon a few principles. These 
are: 

1, The members of the national tribunal and of the regional ad- 
justment boards should be directly nominated by employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions. The responsibility of employers and union- 
ists for their representatives should be made wholly clear. This is 
another way of saying that workers must be represented by repre- 


sentatives of their own choosing and that collective bargaining is 
inevitable as it is right. 


2. A code of principles on which the decisions of adjustment boards 
may be based is highly desirable. Lacking such a code the boards 
would themselves empirically develop a body of rules which might 
be less sound. 


3. The establishment of joint industrial councils through which 
workers and employers may collectively handle their common affairs 
is urgent. 


It is auspicious that none of these fundamentals runs counter 
to the tentative proposals of the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference. All are supplementary to what has already been 
offered. Extreme criticism amounting to practical rejection 
is, however, frankly to be found in a minority both of em- 
ployers and of trade unionists. The approach of each of these 
is the familiar attitude: “Can any good thing come out. of 
Nazareth?” The answer of the two-thirds majority to this 
question has already been indicated. The verdict of some of 
the most discriminating supporters of the plan proposed, 
finally, is aptly summed up by Ida M. Tarbell, who says: 


The most satisfactory model of a machine for handling industrial 
disputes that so far has been put before the country is offered by 
the President’s Industrial Conference. 


Detailed criticisms follow ; 


An Approach to Solution 


dl ag HE statement of the conference will be resented (1) by 


owners of industrial enterprises who regard strikes as 


. | rebellion against properly constituted authority; (2) by econ- 


omists who regard industrial conflict as a necessary albeit an- 
noying, process of reaching an economic balance, any inter- 
ference with which is an unwise tampering with the economic 
_ forces of supply and demand; (3) by unionists, who are con- 
vinced that the present administration, after cajoling them 
during the war, abandoned them to the enemy the moment the 
armistice was signed; (4) by management, which believes 
that productive efficiency and economy can be achieved only 
by militaristic as opposed to the democratic method; and (5) 
by citizens, skeptical of any American aptitude for political 
government, who fear the meddling of politicians more than 
industrial conflict. 


One’s first reaction to the plan is the temptation to compare 
the national industrial tribunal with the first presidential con- 
ference deadlocked over the fundamental issue of unionism, 
and the regional boards of inquiry and adjustment with the 
insignificant and generally futile state boards of arbitration. 
More important than the plan itself is the opportunity here 
created for some exceptionally intelligent and competent ex- 
ecutive in industrial relations, accidentally appointed, who may 
utilize the position to develop a really powerful and construc- 
tive agency for industrial government. Any scheme that may 
discover such a man is worth the gamble. 

Furthermore, the existence of an official, duty-bound to take 
note of any impending conflict before an open break occurs, 
having at hand the ingeniously contrived machinery of inquiry 
to crystallize public opinion, may change the usual course of 
development of industrial disputes. If it works at all, it will 
no doubt accelerate the process of economic evolution or revo- 
lution through which we are now passing. It may do what 
Henry P. Kendall believed would be the greatest contribution 
to the ultimate solution of the labor problem, ‘‘ opening up a 
competent approach to a solution.” 


It is difficult to conceive why organized labor should op- 
pose this plan, even though they thad no direct participation in 
the making of it and it is equally inconceivable that any em- 
ployer of the Gary school of social philosophy should fail to 
see the danger of it. ‘The plan itself is a recognition of the 
right of the worker to an industrial status and relation de- 
termined not by the arbitrary will of an employer who “ owns ” 
the job by which the worker must live, nor by the inexorable 
economic law of demand and supply, but by some concept of 
social justice. At every stage of the process of inquiry and ad- 
justment labor is entitled to be represented by representatives 
freely chosen. There can be no representatives selected under 
rules and regulations without some sort of organization and 
collective activity. Moreover, the secretary of labor will un- 
doubtedly appoint, as members of the boards, both national 
and regional, labor union officials. Thus, the principle for 
which Mr. Gompers fought in the first conference and to de- 
feat which the employer-group were willing te bring the con- 
ference to an ignominious and futile end, is in the plan en- 
tirely conceded. 


‘The fear of compulsory arbitration seems to be groundless; 
there is no power to compel either party to a repugnant de- 
cision or to force consent to an umpire; the right of appeal 
to the national tribunal, itself without power to determine 
an issue (except by unanimous vote of nine men), is un- 
limited. 


In conclusion, the plan seems to offer an opportunity for 
the development of a body of industrial law, built up by 
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precedent and usage officially recognized. . . . Ultimately, there 

must grow up agencies of industrial administration and legis- 

lation to meet the need of industry governed by law, 
Chicago. Eart Dean Howarp. 


Danger in Compulsion 
4 ii plan presented by the President’s Industrial Confer- 


ence must be considered in connection with the preliminary 
statement that it ‘‘ does not propose to do away with the ulti- 
mate right to strike, to discharge, or to maintain the closed or 
the open shop, etc.” ... 


Since no “ laws”’ are set up regulating the industrial rela- 


tions of employer and employe, the tribunals are what they 


purport to be, arbitration boards only, but it is'quite probable 
that, with the strong tendency among men to follow precedent, 
the effect of such tribunals would be to develop a body of 
customs and principles in the industrial relations that would 
sooner or later have the force of law. Whether this would be 
a desirable or undesirable evolution would depend upon two 
things: First, whether the proposed tribunals can be kept free 
from politics and undue domination by either the employer 
class or the labor class; and, second, whether they can be kept 
sufficiently tentative to maintain the announced principles of 
the committee and to allow for that natural evolution of indus- 
trial relations that is undoubtedly in progress through the 
various experiments that are under way in certain plants (and, 
in some cases, entire industries) looking towards better co- 
operation between employer and employe than has obtained in 
the past. If such tribunals would tend to develop industrial 
practices or customs it is important that they should reflect real 
industrial experience and not political opinion or the opinion of 
one class only. 


As to the first point, it seems to me that the means proposed 
by the President’s commission to keep politics out of the 
national board is a mistake. As such a board cannot have a 
large amount of patronage, and as the compensation allowed 
to the members would probably not be so great as to make the 
position very desirable, it would seem better to trust to the 
growing tendency to consider such boards as outside the 
political game. Any provision calling for minority political 
representation simply puts them in the political game at once. 
The proposed method of constituting the regional boards 
would, I believe, fairly protect such boards from domination 
by either side in the labor question. 


As to the second question, I am more doubtful. In the 
effort to induce resort to the tribunals a long step has been 
taken towards compulsory arbitration. While there is no 
attempt to force resort to these boards, there is undoubtedly a 
strong moral compulsion, as the committee frankly states in its 
discussion of the objects of the plan. If there is a tendency 
inherent in the plan towards making arbitration compulsory, 
what becomes of the committee’s contention that it is not pro- 
posed to do away with the ultimate right to strike, to discharge, 
etc.? What compulsion there is lies mainly in the provision 
for the boards of inquiry, since one of the parties concerned 
may start the machinery going, which is almost sure to compel 
the other party to appoint a representative and submit his case. 
If the boards of inquiry excluded both sides to the controversy, 
and simply made investigation and reports as provided, the 
compulsory tendency would be greatly diminished. 

In view of the tentative nature of the whole plan and the 
fact that it is offered as only a partial solution of the complex 
labor question, features of the plan that would tend to make 
it harden too rapidly into a rigid system should be avoided. 
The tribunal should be made purely voluntary, in the first 
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instance. Notwithstanding this, I think such tribunals should 
be used with increasing frequency. . . . 
Philadelphia. GEORGE BURNHAM, JR. 


Determination of Principles 


THE announcement of the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference addresses itself almost exclusively to a ‘“‘ proposal of 

machinery for the adjustment of disputes.” ‘There seems to 
be much wisdom in this first move on the part of the con- 
ference to broadly devise the practical means for a nation- 
wide, systematic, orderly and continuous adjustment of indus- 
trial disputes now unusually epidemic everywhere; and the 
- prompt disclosure of this skeleton plan for public comment, 
advice and ccoperation. 
* The various expressions of opinion with respect to industrial 
conflict given in your issue of December 20, 1919, seem to 
touch upon almost every conceivable point in the subject and 
were most interesting. To my mind, however, there is a lack 
of appreciation somewhat in evidence throughout the above- 
mentioned activities of the essential need of some determination 
of the basic broad facts and principles which must be studied 
and adopted as the foundation of the preparation of the prac- 
tical machinery of adjustment and the practical rules govern- 
ing the operation of this machinery of adjustment which is 
seeking to cure current industrial conflict and its evil effect 
on present life. 

I am convinced that the conference should determine as far 
as this may be workable: 

(1) The irreducible natural limitations of all human aims and 
efforts in actual modern life. 


(2) The fundamental elements and conditions upon which all 
humanity is necessarily codependent, and the common interest and 
points of contact of labor and capital thereunder (so that what is 
and must be common to both may be clearly determined and defined 
and removed;jas much as possible from the field of discussion). 


(3) The remaining real points of possible divergence and hence 
conflicting aim and interest between labor and capital (so that these 
may be clearly determined and known, and the remedy or adjust- 
ment thereof appear in true proportion and perspective as the neces- 
sary precedent to their best and speediest correction or compromise). 

Experience in the adjustment of various strikes in several 
industries for a number of years has shown to me that the 
parties to these disputes are always forced in the process of 
settlement to fumble out some more or less faulty agreement 
on these basic principles—although often they do not realize 
that they are doing this very thing—and then apply these 
faulty and hastily determined laws to the specific facts and 
issues at stake. If the broad human limitations and relation- 
ships and necessary principles of cooperation could be deter- 
mined as a sort of Bible on this subject, and then well-devised 
machinery be prepared to apply these fundamentals in actual 
practice, # beneficial result would inevitably ensue. Both 
these principles and machinery would necessarily be somewhat 
faulty and require improvement as experience developed the 
error or the need, but in time a body of common law would 
develop into working practice and we would get along as well 
under this as the world now operates under its system of 
jurisprudence. 


Philadelphia. PoweELy Evans. 


Joint Conferences Better 


Te plan of the President’s Industrial Conference has its 
merits and demerits. In the first place, if it is intended 
merely to create something on the style of the War Labor 
Board, it will be a useless adjunct to the work of endeavoring 
to make a real working agreement between employers and 
employes. The real and only method of doing this is to have 
the employer and employe get closer together and to under- 
stand one another better. This means that the employer must 
appear ‘before the unions and give expression to his opinions. 
They cannot be reached in any other way than by a visit of the 
employer to the union rooms. 
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There are. many things that can be accomplished by ‘shell 
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regional boards, as per the report of the industrial conference. 


One of these would be to nationalize all shop practices which 


are a cause of conflict and disagreement between the em- 
ployers and the employed. There are very great differences in — 
different sections such as employing five men on a piece of | 
machinery in New York when four men would be the num-_ 


ber used in Chicago or some other city. 


In the same manner, I think that the stabilization of wages | 
throughout the United States could be made permanent and © 
would do away with much of the unrest by having all wages 


made through the joint conference councils of the various  , 


locals. 


their own auspices in different directions and their thoughts are © 
entirely selfish unionism; and the employers follow the same — 


direction. 


There is a proper sort of selfishness; this is not — 


the manner in which we can increase production in the United — 


States. 


There should be joint conferences where employer and em- — 


ploye could meet to discuss the various questions that will 
always arise in any industry. Whenever we come into closer 
cooperation with the unions, we always have a better under- 
standing and come nearer to the era of peace and prosperity. 


If the unions understood that every time hours are reduced | 


below the real working day, which should be eight hours, the 
cost of living is increased and that if this was brought over 


to the rank and file of the unions, it would be a great step in 


the forward direction. 


There must be national councils and local councils of em- 
ployers and employes to consider these questions. 


If this plan 


of the industrial conference means that, then it will be all 


right. But if it means that it is just merely instituting another 
section of the government which is to be a continual source of 
expense, without any result, then it should not be instituted 
and would. only create a machine that would still further 
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make the cost of living higher because of the expense which it — 


incurred from. its own operation. 
from active service a certain number of individuals who would 
not be producing. 

The wild scramble that is at present taking place among 
the:workers for an almost unmentionable wage per day for 
their labor, is to be deplored and can only be remedied by 
closer cooperation between employer and employe. 

New York. CHARLES FRANCIS. 


Full of Promise 


ae statement of the industrial conference and the pro- 
gram which it outlines seem to me to be admirable and 
full of promise of good results. In section 4, as to regional 
chairmen and vice- -chairmen, obviously there should be a per- 
manent vice-chairman in each region, and I think several vice- 
chairmen in some of the larger regions. The provision for 
additional vice-chairmen to be created as need, is good, and 
should be made a little more sweeping and elastic. 


In section 5, as to the panels of employers and employes for 
regional boards, there is no definite suggestion as to the size 
of these panels and no express provision for increasing or mod- 
ifying the size, for filling vacancies, or for other such details. 
In the last paragraph of section 5 the provision for selecting 
men from these panels in rotation will no doubt be made more 
elastic, so as to provide for absence or inability to serve, or 
other necessities. 


In section 6, as to regional boards of adjustment, in the 
middle of the first paragraph I would prefer an amendment of 
the phraseology of the second sentence so as to read, “ To this 
end each side shall, if willing to make such submission, within 
a period fixed by the chairman not less than two nor more than 
seven days from the date of the request, select a repre- 
sentative.” 


In the next paragraph of section 6, I suggest that the number 
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The difficulty has been that the unions meet under 


It would also take away 
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_ of peremptory challenges should be two, thus practically giving 


each side the right to select from the three names first appear- 
ing on the list. This is the number of eligibles certified for 


_ appointment under most civil service laws. . . . 


Buffalo. ANSLEY WILCox. 


A New Spirit in Industry 


ay tt preliminary report of the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference is admirable in its recognition that our funda- 
mental need is a new spirit in industry, and that nothing of 
this sort can be immediately developed by legislation. The 
plan for improved machinery to deal with our industrial dif- 
ficulties in the meantime strikes me as the best yet. It avoids 


3} compulsion while making it advantageous for either party to 
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go in if the other stays out, and disadvantageous to stay out 
if the other is in. The required unanimity of decision affords 
almost complete protection from the real or fancied risks of 
an unjust decision; and although this may make definite de- 
cisions comparatively infrequent, there is always at least the 
moral effect of prompt and public discussion, crystallized in 
the majority and minority opinions of what seem likely to 
be fair and competent boards. The plan avoids the chief ob- 
jections of compulsory arbitration, but is much stronger than 
any substitute plan that I have seen. Without pretending to 
be a panacea or a final solution of anything, it seems to offer 
a really practical step in advance. 
RicHARD B. CARTER. 
Boston. 


LABOR LEADERS 


Fatal Defects 


I HAVE read the tentative report of the industrial com- 


mission and except for its opening declaration find nothing 
new and little of interest. 
In the opening statement the report sets forth: “ The right 


relationship between employer and employe in large industries 


can be promoted by the deliberative organization of that re- 
lationship.” But the report fails to give definite recognition 
to the application of this truth. Both employers and employes 
must be organized in order to become responsible parties to 
any system of mediation or arbitration—otherwise the arbi- 
tration tribunal must deal with individuals instead of or- 
ganized groups. The principle of representation depends upon 
organization. 

The failure of the conference to recognize definitely the 
organizations of workers—trade unions—as the basis for rep- 
resentation is a fatal omission. Certainly the conference 
should reconsider this point in order to make possible the con- 
fidence and cooperation of wage-earners which can be ex- 
pressed only through organizations of their own making. 

Any plan to establish or maintain anything like fair rela- 
tions between workers and employers must avoid compulsory 
features. The mass of America’s workers are American citi- 
zens and in that sovereign citizenship they are free men. Any 
proposal for compulsory labor is repugnant to American sov- 
ereignty and citizenship. 

In order to promote constructive and permanent changes 
that will eliminate causes of much industrial unrest the con- 
ference should consider governmental agencies to provide the 
necessary information and assistance in securing continuous 
bettermerst of working conditions. ‘That problem must ulti- 
mately be worked out by employers and employes, but the 
government should advise and assist. It should always be 
borne in mind that our social fabric is based on mutuality and 
voluntary institutions. It is something not yet fully under- 
stood how perfectly safe freedom is. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Tribunal 


I HAVE not had time to analyze the preliminary statement 
of the President’s Industrial Conference with the exception 
of a comment on the national industrial tribunal. I believe 
that the three members from the public ought to be appointed 
by the President; the three members from the employers ought 
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_ to be suggested by employers’ organizations and nominated 


by the secretary of commerce; and the three from the em- 
ployes should be suggested by the workers’ organizations and 
nominated by the secretary of labor. I am suggesting this 
change because unless the employers and workers are allowed 


this privilege, there will not be the cooperation which is neces- 
sary to carry out such a scheme. 

The fact that the tribunal is to be a board of appeal and a 
unanimous vote is required, seems to me would be liable to 
be used so as not to come to a decision. The pressure which 
can be brought to bear upon any one or two people not to 
come to any decision, can be very great. It would be better 
if a unanimous vote could be had not by requirement but 
through a discussion and understanding. For this reason I 
feel that the decision should be rendered by a majority vote. 
The mere publishing of the majority and minority report for 
public record is likely to have the effect of very few settlements 
of cases. It should be understood by agreement with both 
parties, that when the tribunal renders its decision, it is to 
be final to both parties concerned in the controversy. 

Washington, D. C. Mary ANDERSON. 


Fancy Industrial Machinery 


@ Bie preliminary report of the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference will not work. ‘They fail to recognize the work- 
ers’ right to organize. No hocus-pocus of fancy industrial 
machinery can overcome this fatal defect. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. WILLIAM Z. Foster. 


An Abortive Program 


T HE most cursory reading which time enabled me to make, 
convinces me that the Preliminary Statement of the Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Conference is destined to prove abortive 
because the committee seeks not the fundamental causes of 
industrial unrest and their elimination, but the creation of 
machinery to handle disturbances that are inevitable in our 
chaotic industrial system. : 

Aside from this vital defect, organized labor cannot accept 
even the machinery for handling future disputes for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The committee assumes a large and all-important public which 
does not'exist and is a term used to camouflage the privileged classes. 


2. Its plan practically enslaves labor by making arbitration com- 
pulsory as the “ultimate” right to strike under their plan will prove 
a snare and a delusion since all decisions will have the force of 
trade agreements backed by the power of the government. 


3. Labor will not be adequately represented on the national indus- 
trial tribunal since the so-called representatives of the public are 
but representatives of capital, while the so-called representatives ot 
labor may not even be bona fide labor men acceptable to organized 
labor. The past judgment of the President as to who constitutes a 
ae poorerenative of the public is not such as to win the confidence 
of labor. 


4. Unanimous agreements are practically impossible to secure on 
vital questions. 
5. Labor will not be adequately represented on regional boards 
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since it will not directly elect those who are to represent it, but 
‘must accept those selected by the secretary of labor who merely 
“confers” with labor, whatever that may mean. 


6. The committee nowhere directly recognizes the principle of 
collective bargaining through the representatives of the trade unions, 
though it might be implied by the ambiguous wording of section 5. 


7. While the committee states that the interruption of service on 
essential public utilities would be disastrous, it fails to realize that 
the only way to prevent such a catastrophe is through the adoption 
of such principles as are embodied in the Plumb Plan and not by 
denying public workers the right to organize and join with other 
fellow workers who use or may use the weapon of the strike. This 
step (planned by a committee on which labor is not represented) 
will pave the way for ultimately denying the worker the right to 
strike and thus lead to the perpetuation of an intolerable economic 
system organized labor will firmly resist any attempt to interfere 
with the right to strike. 

The industrial conference was called into being by the 
President to ascertain how workers could be induced to pro- 
duce more, the employers to profit more, but neither to do so 
at the expense of the mythical public. The problem as stated 
by the President is incapable of solution because an ‘‘ encour- 
aging profit” to the employer (the war demonstrated quite 
clearly what is meant by an “ encouraging profit”) means 
not only greater cost to the public but less remuneration to 
the worker and this will not be conducive to either greater 
production or to industrial peace. 

New York. ABRAHAM LEFKOWITZ. 


Additional Red Tape 


7, ares carefully reviewing the proposed plan submitted 
by the President’s Industrial Conference, in no spirit of 
criticism or bias, I am forced to acknowledge that there is but 
very little merit, if any, in the plan proposed. And from my 
viewpoint all it would do would be to add to the already 
overburdened emporiums of red tape attached to our govern- 
ment. 

Taking the “ introductory ” as a basis, it is largely an acad- 
emic essay and on account of its ambiguity on general prin- 
ciples it cannot be accepted as a guide to a perfect conclusion. 
Take for example “‘ the plan is national in scope and operation, 
it is different from anything in operation elsewhere. It is 
based upon American experience and designed to meet Amer- 
ican conditions.” A very broad application and somewhat 
confusing to the average mind at least. For unless that ex- 
perience has been of such value that it can be patterned after, 
it would be only an aggravation rather than a relief. 

With due respect to those who are giving their time and 
talents to this very important work, and appreciating the dif- 
ficulties that confront them in reaching conclusions, it is the 
firm conviction of the writer that no plan will be acceptable 
to the people who are most interested unless said plan will 
provide unequivocally for the right of workers to organize 
without discrimination, with the right to bargain collectively 
for their labor power through representatives of the workers’ 
own choosing. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


d 


M. F. TicHe. 
Remove the Causes 


NY machinery to retard industrial conflicts may have 

value, if at all, only inasmuch as this machinery shall be 
an integral part of some constructive plan to remedy the causes 
leading to such conflicts. ‘The President’s Industrial Confer- 
ence evidently had some realization of the futility of its plan 
if left entirely unconnected with the crucial problem of avert- 
ing industrial conflict. “The published tentative plan of the 
conference, therefore, makes a rather timid effort in the intro- 
duction to hint at the possible direction which the efforts to 
remedy present industrial unrest should take. However lim- 
ited in its scope, it, is this introductory part of the published 
plan that deserves the greatest attention of the public. The 
industrial conference recognizes that the only way to remove 
the causes of industrial unrest is by establishing and bringing 
about the right relationship between employer and employe. 
It recognizes, further, that in large industries it can only be 
promoted by “‘the deliberate organization of that relationship.” 
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There is a fundamental principle here and the conference has — 
a great opportunity to make a serious contribution to society — 
by the working out of some constructive plan which will — 
supply the necessary ways and means by which this deliberate 
organization of the right relationship between employer and 
employe can be brought about. 

The preliminary question will be, by whom shall this delib- 
erate organization of the right relationship be undertaken? 
On what fundamental principle or principles shall it be organ- 
ized? And only then, finally, will come the question of the: 
involved details or of the appropriate machinery necessary for 
the embodiment of these principles. Admitting that the right 
relationship between employer and employes can be promoted 
only by deliberate organization, the conference in the next 
paragraph declares that, pending the growth of better relations 
between employer and employes, it offers its plan, which im- 
plies that the growth of these better relations is dependent 
upon some mystic forces over which the conference has no 
control and of which perhaps it feels like having no knowl- 
CUBE aoes ais 

If the conference adheres to the philosophy that the free 
play of economic forces will bring about whatever reorgan- 
ization or betterment in industrial relations might prove nec- 
essary to serve the best interests of the people, then every 
plan which more or less interferes with this free play of 
economic forces is evidently not merely not helpful, but, on 
the contrary, harmful. If, however, the conference would not 
rely on the remedying power of the free play of economic 
forces and has come to the conclusion that only deliberate 
organization can remedy the situation, then all the moralizing 
about human fellowship, mutual understanding and community 
of interests is utterly out of place. Instead should have come 
a frank recognition that the interests of the people as a whole 
are paramount and that the relationship between employer and 
employe, instead of being based upon the community of in- 
terests between those two parties, should be reorganized to 
suit the interests of the people. Instead of the community of 
interests between employer and employe, we should, in this 
case, rather insist upon the community of interests between 
the employers and the people as well as of those of employes 
and the people. 

The entire context of the introduction leaves the impression 
that the conference is rather inclined to leave industry to the 
interests involved and that the deliberate organization of the 
right relationship is a thought which the conference itself dares 
not develop. But then again, in offering its practical plan 
the conference once more changed its mind. In establishing 
boards of adjustment and boards of inquiry to retard and 
adjust industrial conflicts the conference makes the people the 
paramount factor. Instead of leaving these boards to repre- 
sentatives of the respective parties the conference introduces 


representatives of the public and gives them the balance of 
power. . 


Section 4 of the submitted tentative draft merely states that 
“the proposed plan presents greater difficulties in application 
to certain public utilities than to competitive industry.” The 
reason given is that public utilities are vital to the public wel- 
fare. By the same reasoning, the plan will evidently be inap- 
plicable to such industries as coal mining and foodstuffs (pack- 
ing, etc.), which are no less vital to public welfare. The net 
result of this kind of reasoning is that the plan prepared, as 
pointed out, primarily for the protection of the public against 
domination by either employers or employes (and why not by 
both ?) of such industries where both employers and labor 
organizations are so powerful that, according to the conference, 
the public has long been uneasy concerning their influence, is 
not to apply to those industries. Thus the only justification 
possible for the entire plan as given by the conference is lost 
and the plan itself becomes no more than a more or less indif- 
ferent, if not harmful, machinery applied to industries where, 
in the reasoning of the conference, the interests of the com- 
munity could be with safety entrusted to the immediate parties 


of the industrial conflict... . . »M.B : 
New York. : ies 


1 essentials of a sound and hopeful industrial policy are lack- 


. io ; : : : 
“i ing. Any attempt to provide machinery for adjustment with- 
“J out that willingness as a basis, must in large measure fail of 
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(2 INDUSTRIAL EXPERTS 


Constructive Criticism 


N the absence of a general willingness on the part of large 
employers to recognize and deal with organized labor, the 


its object. It may also be subject to perversion on the part 


"2 of powerful economic and political interests, perversion the 
“— intent of which would be to deny to organized labor the op- 
) portunity to fight for the recognition which is necessary both 
‘@ for the protection of the worker and the eventual good of the 


public as a whole. 
The proposed composition of the national industrial tribunal 


"@ is highly unsatisfactory in this respect. A reactionary admin- 
'@ istration might appoint a secretary of labor whose nominees 


*% would not sufficiently represent organized labor; the Presi- 


dent’s nominees, supposed to represent the “ public,’ might 


f easily represent merely that section of the public prejudiced 
| against the trade union movement; and the provision that the 


members must be confirmed by the Senate is certainly not to 
be regarded with favor, if we bear in mind the complexion 
of any Senate likely to be in office for the next few years. 


| “Why should not the representatives of employers and em- 
| ployes be real representatives, appointed by the respective or- 


ganizations concerned? Why not abandon the fiction that 
the public is a unit in such matters and allow the neutral rep- 
resentatives to be chosen either jointly by the other two groups 


' or by some genuine organization of consumers such as the 


national cooperative association? A similar criticism is to be 
made of the composition of the regional boards. Instead of 
the employes’ representatives being appointed by the secretary 


. of labor after “ conference with the employes,” they should be 


selected by the unions. No ambiguity should exist about this 
matter. 

A standing judicial tribunal for all industrial disputes, hav- 
ing geographical jurisdiction, is distinctly inferior to joint 
conferences of the representatives of employers and unions in 
each industry. It should exist, if at all, only to step in where 
the latter have failed to develop. ‘The language of the plan 
seems to make provision for this, but the effect is likely to be 
the opposite. ‘The tribunal or boards may take up any case 
where the existing agencies have failed to reach an agreement. 
An association of employers dealing with a strong union or 
group of unions under a previously arranged plan of concilia- 
tion might easily hope to secure better, terms from the national 
tribunal than would be possible under their own conciliation 
machinery. By simply refusing to come to an agreement, they 
could force the case into the hands of the tribunal. 

Would it not be better to set up a truly functional system, 
similar to the Whitley councils, for the industries in which 
the unions have already won their security, and to set up for 
other industries governmental trade boards whose chief func- 
tion it would be, not to stifle industrial conflict after it be- 
gins, but to remove some of its most outrageous causes by 
fixing decent minimum wages and limiting hours to a reason- 
able standard. GEORGE SOULE. 

New York. 


The Longest Step Forward 


3 De tentative plan of the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference, if enacted into law, would be the longest step the 
country has taken for bringing order out of chaos in industry 
and for substituting considerations of justice and equity for 
trials of strength in industrial disputes. Its weakness. lies in 


the requirement of a determination by a unanimous vote, which 
is extremely unlikely in cases of far reaching importance such 
as the recent coal or steel strikes. Even when the adjustment 
board or national tribunal have reached a unanimous conclu- 
sion, there is no provision for making it binding upon both 
sides. 

There is danger of bringing the boards and the tribunal into 
contempt in the eyes of the industrial world because of this 
lack of power. On the other hand, the conference has prob- 
ably acted wisely in not going too far at first. The mere 
creation of local and national boards of inquiry and adjust- 
ment will help to crystallize public opinion and bring to bear 
its pressure upon the recalcitrant party to the dispute. While 
the national tribunal must ultimately be given power to enforce 
its decisions, if reason and justice is to take the place of arbi- 
trary force, this is probably as far as the country is prepared 
to go for its first step in view of the firm opposition of labor 
to compulsory arbitration and the opposition of large corpora- 
tions to dealing with organized labor on any terms whatever. 
There is no reason, however, why determinations of local 
adjustment boards or of the national tribunal should not have 
binding effect in all cases in which both sides have voluntarily 
agreed to submit to arbitration. 


It is, therefore, suggested that a provision to the following 
effect be added at the end of section 12: 

Before proceeding with the hearing of a case, the adjustment 
board shall inquire of both parties whether they are willing to . 
accept its determination as a binding decision. If both sides answer 
in the affirmative, their declaration shall be made part of the record 
of the case ard the decision of the board shall thereupon have the 
binding force of a court decision, except that appeal may be made to 


the national tribunal, whose decision shall be final and likewise bind- 
ing on both sides. 


Rochester, N. Y. N. I. STONE. 


W orkable 


A eae plan for adjusting industrial disputes put forward 
in the preliminary report of the President’s Industrial 
Conference is ingenious and, I think, workable. If machinery 
of adjustment can be devised which is able to command the 
confidence of employers and workers the country over, those 
who devise it will deserve, to an unusual degree, the gratitude 
of their fellows. It is because this plan seems likely to go far 
in that direction that I wish to suggest a few points at which 
certain changes might help its progress. 


First, as to the appointment of the national industrial 
tribunal, regional chairmen and regional boards: They 
should not be named arbitrarily by anyone and they should 
be truly representative. Nomination by the secretaries of com- 
merce and labor will not, I think, insure the latter, or inspire 
general confidence on the part of either workers or employers. 
There is danger that appointments thus made would be po- 
litical in character. Furthermore there is no public sufficiently 
definable or recognizable to justify separate representation for 
such a group. I suggest therefore that the national industrial 
tribunal consist of ten members appointed much as was the 
National War Labor Board, only from panels selected by 
organizations of employers and of employes, instead of being 
named directly by the organizations. Eight could be selected 
in this way, four representing employers and four the work- 
ers, and then each group could select a chairman from outside 
the group, as was done in the case of the War Labor Board. 

Panels from which regional boards are to be selected should 
be named directly by the representative organizations re- 
spectively of employers and employes in each region. Theis: 
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gional chairmen should then be named from a list agreed to 
by these two panels. 

Since the important thing is to get true representatives of the 
parties to industrial controversy, I do not see why the presi- 
dent should be empowered to remove any of them. It would 
-be better to provide for their recall by the parties having 
power of nomination, assuming that my suggestion above were 
accepted. 

I find nowhere in the plan any statement of the time with- 
in which a determination is to be reached by the regional 
board, the national tribunal or the umpire. It is extremely 
important that none of these agencies should find it possible 
to postpone unduly the settlement of an issue. ‘Thirty days 
from the date of submission might be allowed a regional board, 
with twenty days more if it has to be submitted to the higher 
tribunal or an umpire. These limits should be exceeded only 
by unanimous consent of the parties in interest. The board 
should not have unlimited power to determine the minimum 
period for the duration of the award. Such a minimum should 
not exceed one year. After that, either side should be free to 
terminate it on reasonable notice. 

Beyond these detailed points I feel bound to say that I 
deprecate the suggestion that appears to be implied in the 
fourth section of the report, that there should be compulsory 
arbitration in the case of public utilities. Space is not avail- 
able here to do more than state my belief that such a pian 
would not work, and to make this additional suggestion. The 
obligation of the workers in the public utilities to the public 
is no greater than that of the public toward these workers. 
And that applies to policemen and firemen also. If the public 
could be brought to a full realization of that fact, there would 
be little danger of strikes. Joun A. Fircu. 

New York. 


Too Much Federalism 


& aie preliminary statement issued by the President’s Indus- 
trial Conference brings up two important questions: one 
is a question of emphasis, the other a question of democratic 
principle and administrative efficiency. 


1. The question of emphasis: Is it wise to emphasize a policy of 
industrial adjustment by public intervention at the expense of em- 
phasizing and promoting industrial adjustment by the employer and 
the employe themselves? It seems quite evident that the net effect 
on the country of the program tentatively presented will be to turn 
our eyes again toward officialdom, rather than towards the encour- 
agement of joint councils for entire industries. Perhaps official 
courts must come first. But I would like to see a strong statement 
proposing in detail “the deliberate organization” of the relationship 
between employer and employe. 


2. The question of democratic principle and administrative effi- 
ciency: What of the states in the grand national-regional system of 
tribunals suggested? 


My own experience as an administrator for the National 
War Labor Board leads me to fight shy of distant head- 
quarters, necessarily surrounded by a formidable array of 
clerks and sub-officials. Possibly a peace-time organization 
could be more efficient than a war-time body with comparable 
functions; but efficiency is too precious a possession to risk loss. 
Can we point to our federal court system with genuine pride 
in its promptness and efficiency? It must be remembered that 
if industrial adjustments are to be satisfactory, action should 
be sure, wise and swift. 

What of the states? I had thought that we were tending 
toward an equitable division of power and responsibility be- 
tween the fundamental units of the nation—the states—and 
the federation. ‘The experience of the Council of National 
Defense, fingering out through state councils and so on down 
through already existing agencies, should have opened our 
eyes to the possibilities of a type of administration which would 
obviate the dangers of too much federalism and at the same 
time promote a fair working relation between federalism and 
stateism. 


= 
> 
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Use the states. 
states have built for this or for similar objects. 
scores of appointments on the President; give the governors 
the task. State politics are no whit worse than federal, and — 
the advantage i in laying oneself open to their evils is that they 
are easier to clean up than messes at Washington. 

WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD. 
Allston, Mass. 


Good but Conservative 


LTHOUGH the plan proposed is excellent as far as it 


goes, it does not go far enough. For instance, it says 


Take advantage of whatever machinery the 
Don’t unload 


\ 


“the right relationship between employer and employe in 


large industries can only be promoted by the deliberate organ- 
ization of that relationship.” This is just as true of small 


¥ 


ones, where the personality of the employer is the determining — 


feature. Although one of the main objects of the plan is 


“tom 


stimulate the formation of bodies for local adjustment” of — 


controversies and “‘ not to affect existing machinery ” for that 
purpose, still it should be realized that the “ deliberate organ- 
ization” of the relationship between employer and employe 
in all industries, is in the hands of promoters, organizers and 
anyone who chooses to start a company and if it is incorporated, 
the authorized state official issues a certificate for a nominal fee 
and then, as if employer and employe were two cats, ties 


their tails together and hangs them over his clothes line with - 


a piece of food (in this case the public) between them. 
public to which both employer and employe belong, is divided 
in its sympathies between the two antagonists and tries to put 


The 


gloves on the claws of one or the other according to how it~ 


is affected at any specific crisis in the subsequent conflict. It 
is left for the existing political machinery to discover whether 
the employer is evading the law. 

The plan does not go far enough back in its scope to reach 
causes and is similarly palliative of the severity of effects; 
also it depends too much upon publicity to make public opin- 


ion the ultimate arbiter, for the press, as at present controlled, 


is too prone to withhold publicity altogether or to give it in 
a way to suit its interests. 

There is no more reason for exempting strikes in private 
industry than in public service corporations or government 
service, as far as effect on the community is concerned, for 
large corporations controlling materials . . which affect 
housing which affect food supply which 
affect clothing, all are just as important to the individual as 
are light, transportation, etc. 

The vicious spiral, in which the cost of living rises faster 
than the wage increase, must be changed to the triangle with 
the employer, employe and the public as partners and the cer- 
tificate of incorporation should become a license with the re- 
gional board authorized to terminate it when it cannot stop the 
corporation otherwise from exacting more than a fair profit, 


granting the employe less than a fair wage and charging the — 


public more than a fair price. 

Efficiency resulting from the cooperation of employer and 
employe through works committees democratically operated 
and supervised by the regional boards, and disputes settled by 
arbitration will set a pace in competition with the inefficiency 


resulting from the antagonism between organized labor and — 


associated capital, which will of itself compel the cessation 
of the strike and boycott and go far towards bringing about 
industrial peacen . . . 


New York. H. F. J. Porter. 


A Step Forward 


HERE is a time for probing causes and for agitating 


and educating toward ideal and even distant ends, and I | 


dare say it’s well nigh all the time. But alongside of all 
that and following after there must be time for something 
which is equally important. It is working out in detail the 
structure through which ideals and reasoned objectives may 


Ie 
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be attained, or at least by which progress toward them may be 
_made—the building of machinery through which industrial 


‘tei) justice or any other objective may be reached. On this second 


task the President’s Industrial Conference, in its preliminary 
plan of inquiry and adjustment, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion. ‘The conference refrains from discussing the causes of 
industrial unrest, but sets to doing something about it. The 


4 machinery it would set up is aimed toward the fair adjustment 

of differences, and if successful will be dealing in part with 

§ causes. 

i) vised in its approach to its task and in its choice of the first 
| problem to attack. 


It would seem that the conference has been well ad- 


How well advised is its plan for adjusting differences re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. It proposes an experiment, but 
an experiment which has a good deal of experience of one kind 
or another to commend it and upon which it can draw. On 
the whole, the plan, with whatever improvements can be made 
as the immediate criticisms are assimilated, appears to offer a 
real step forward, one worth trying, even though it may not 
be perfect in all details. 
as failings emerge in operation. 

As to details, only a comment or two can be set down in the 
space. The plan would seem only indirectly to exert an in- 
fluence upon strained industrial relations before they come to 


Into Politics 


‘T HERE is no question but what some wise legislation on 

the labor problem, which can be backed by healthy and 
strong public sentiment, is needed in this country. Whether 
the country has been brought “to order” sufficiently so that 
capital and labor can reason together quietly, and without 
feeling too keenly an atmosphere surcharged with too much 
radicalism, is a grave question. The late raids upon the 
Communist Labor Party and the alleged finding by the gov- 
ernment agents of evidence that both the steel and coal strikes 
were engineered so as to bring about the so-called “ general 
strike’ which was to usher in the revolution, would indicate 
a public feeling inimicable just now to sanity of action. 

The great difficulty with the preliminary statement of the 
President’s Industrial Conference is that it throws the whole 
dispute between capital and labor into the realm of politics 
in a greater degree than it now is. In the preliminary state- 
ment of the President’s conference, in section 5, we have it 
stated “that no interference by any group of government em- 
ployes can be permitted.” Without questioning the 
rightness of this position, it seems strange that the President’s 
Industrial Conference did not give its “ considerate study ” 
first and foremost to the government employes providing a law 
for government labor where a fair trial as an example to the 
country could be made, which if proved practical, could later 
be adopted by the trades throughout the nation. The preva- 
lent and common use of government employes as political serv- 
ants provides a splendid field for such action. 

Again the conference says as to public utility industries that 
“the plan proposed presents greater difficulties in application 

than to competitive industry”? and then promptly 
presents no plan in the preliminary statement. For the two 
bodies of labor most vital as examples to the country, i. e., 
government employes and public utility industries and the two 
bodies over which any law passed could the more easily be 
applied or adjusted, we have nothing offered. 

Section 3, under “ objects of the plan,” presents some un- 
pleasant labor and business possibilities. A manufacturer can 
be brought before a regional board 99 times a year on any 
trivial matter. If he does not appear the one hundredth 
time, then “ refusal to submit to the board not only inaugurates 
a legal inquiry, but also prejudices the obstinate party or par- 


Further improvements can be made 
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the breaking point. Many small differences need to be ad- 
justed currently; and if adjusted help to prevent accumulated 
grievances which make the big breaks later. I question whether 
it is desirable to leave the method of handling these smaller 
differences to work itself out somehow in individual plants or 
industries, and whether it would not be better in this connection 
tc stimulate and help in some way the organization of the local 
relationships. 

Notwithstanding public criticism to the contrary, the plan 
seems to me very definitely to recognize the right and the 
utility to all concerned of organization among the workers as 
well as the employers, and the importance of presenting their 
facts and position through representatives of their own choos- 
ing. Indeed, this seems almost inherent in the plan. ‘The 
practical necessity for such organization of the workers, if the 
board were to function at all, was recognized early in its ex- 
perience by the Anthracite Board of Conciliation. The pres- 
ence of a compelling labor organization was essential to the 
enforcement of the board’s rulings. . . . 

That disputes are to be submitted to the board voluntarily is 
a wise provision; any tendency toward compulsion in the final 
framing of the plan would be unfortunate. . . 

New York. SHELBY M. Harrison. 


ties in public opinion.” It goes further, “ The fact that mem- 
bership on a board of inquiry is available to either party to 
the conflict singly would tend further to weaken the position 
of the other.” ‘The italics are mine. What kind of justice 
is that which threatens the prejudice of public opinion by 
publication of a one-sided hearing which would “tend to 
further weaken the position of the other.” ‘The other’s cause 
may be absolutely right, but here is an ugly threat. . . . 
Why not an unpartisan board in such cases? 

Under 12, general provision, both the regional boards and 
national tribunal have the right to subpoena a witness to be 
examined under oath, to require the production of books and 
papers. Suppose, for instance, a manufacturer was desirous 
of securing the trade secrets of another. “The way to secure 
these secrets from a successful rival is made so easy under this 
general provision that it seems almost unnecessary to call at- 
tention to it. : 

Finally, no real service can be rendered labor until labor 
tealizes public respect can only be won by scrupulous deal- 
ing. The tragedy of the union is the disappearance 
of personal conscience. Why does labor fight today for col- 
lective bargaining? Is it not because if labor wins, labor feels 
sure capital will keep its contract? ‘Therefore capital has a 
right to object to making contracts with a legally irresponsible 
organization. Breach of faith by either should be punishable 
by law in a properly constituted labor court of equity, free 
from political influence. Instead of regional boards, the boards 
should be provided for distinct classes of labor. On each 
board the consumer should have representation. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. H. D. W. ENGLIsH. 


Basic Law 


N one important respect the second industrial conference 

has profited by the experience of the first: It has brought 
the public into the foreground in considering industrial dis- 
putes, rather than the contending parties themselves. The 
regional boards of adjustment and boards of inquiry will con- 
tain a majority of persons who, in any particular case, are dis- 
interested. Further, the power ultimately relied on to make 
the findings effective, where obstinate resistance is encoun- 
tered, is the power of public opinion. These are constructive 
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provisions. It should be stipulated that all the data gathered 
by the boards, as well as their ultimate findings, shall be mat- 
ters of public record. 


The conference might, it would seem, have learned a further 
lesson from its predecessor, namely, that in the absence of cer- 
tain recognized fundamentals governing industrial relations, 
one party to a controversy may prove effectually recalcitrant, 
even under pressure from the public, and block all progress 
toward a wholesome adjustment. If only unanimous decisions 
are to be rendered, this possibility is a consideration of first 
importance. Machinery for the settlement of grievances is 
essential, and the conference has helped us much. But judicial 
machinery, even when its use is purely voluntary, presupposes 
certain principles of judgment. Mr. Rockefeller, who figured 
prominently in the former conference, long ago pointed out 
the value of an “ employes’ bill of rights.” Along with ma- 
chinery for the settlement of disputes should go provision for 
the progressive formulation of rights and obligations on both 
sides—an ‘industrial constitution.” Industry, no less than 
politics, must have its basic law. 


To this end the national board, which should not be merely 
a “tribunal,” might be empowered to formulate standards of 
industrial relations, to recommend forms of employes’ repre- 
sentation in shop management and to promote voluntary trade 
agreements between employers’ associations and labor unions. 
With the counsel of industrial engineers and the support of 
increasing experience the work of the board will have cumu- 
lative value and growing effectiveness. The plan as it stands 
presupposes a permanent condition of recurring disputes. It 
can not be called constructive unless it progressively substitutes 
a mew regime for the present state of intermittent industrial 
warfare. Not the disputes it settles—much less those it “ post- 
pones ”—will be the test of the board’s worth, but those which 
it makes impossible. Achievement in this direction requires a 
definition of human rights and duties in the field of industry. 
This probably means facing at the outset the demand for un- 
restricted trade union bargaining. Certainly that question is 
not going to be settled by avoiding it. 

The reference to affiliation by public employes with labor 
unions is not clear. If it is agreed that those upon whom the 
public safety depends must not strike, let that limitation be 
understood by all concerned and the matter is settled. The 
question of affiliation on the part of such groups with the 
American Federation of Labor is not involved. If freedom 
of organization is recognized as a general principle it can not 
in reason be denied to any group. 


New York. F. ErNEST JOHNSON. 


Strength and Weakness . 


4d tees provisional report of the President’s Industrial Con- 
ference confines itself in the main to a plan for the arbi- 
tration of industrial disputes. ‘This plan has a number of 
admirable features. It is national in scope. It contains the 
provision, based upon experience, that the decisions of the 
industrial tribunal shall be unanimous. It provides for boards 
of inquiry in case one of the parties refuses arbitration. It 
lays down the sound principle that government employes are 
in a class by themselves and should not be affiliated with or- 
ganizations whose main weapon is the strike. The report 
omits, however, some very important topics. 


1. It intentionally refrains from any “discussion of the causes of 
industrial unrest.” In all maladies, whether physical or social, cor- 
rect diagnosis must precede successful treatment. It may be that 
members of the conference thought it unwise to spend time in an 
elaborate scientific investigation of the causes of unrest, but the 
members of so able a group must have formed opinions on the causes 
of a phenomenon which has been so fully discussed. While people 
may differ as to the relative importance of different causes, I believe 
that the final report should contain at least an enumeration of these 
causes, as the rational basis for its recommendations and as a guide 
te the arbitrators in framing these decisions: 
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2. The plan provides for arbitration, but not for the preventicn of — 
disputes. The history of arbitration boards in Europe, Australia and 
America has shown that while their work has been useful, they — 
have after all settled but a small fraction of the industrial differ-_ 
ences. Any plan that is to go to the roots of the matter should pro- — 
vide for some means of forestalling disputes either through some _ 
form of labor representation like the Whitley councils or through 
other means. ‘ t 


3. While the specific recommendation regarding government em-— 
ployes “connected with the administration of justice or the main- — 
tenance of public safety or public order” is in the interest of good 
government, it cannot be expected to produce results, unless a guid 
pro quo is given to such employes for the surrender of the right to ~ 
strike. ‘These employes should, as a matter of principle, be put in 
such a favored position as regards conditions of employment that 
they will not feel the need of striking, and that, if they do strike, 
their places can be quickly filled. 


New Haven, Conn. Henry W. FaRNaAM. 


A Sound Beginning 


i liver plan of the President’s Industrial Conference is sound ~ 
and should be tried out. Experience will show what 
changes are needed. Its greatest value is that no serious in- 
dustrial dispute can escape official inquiry and public discus- 
sion based upon a trustworthy statement of the points at issue. — 
This is a necessary preliminary to the general use of any gov- 
ernment arbitration machinery, no matter what its form. 

Should the decision of the national tribunal be unanimous? — 
The country has accepted the decision of fundamental ques- 
tions by a majority of one member of the Supreme Court. If 
the national tribunal reaches no binding decision in any im- 
portant case, executive or legislative action must make or en- 
force some decision. 

In paragraph six of ‘the plan is it intended that the repre-— 
sentatives of the contending parties on the regional board of 
adjustment should not be subject to challenge? If so, this — 
is right, in spite of the increased difficulty of obtaining the | 
unanimous decision expedient in this board of original juris- 
diction. 

The objections of Mr. Gompers and Mr. Gary are that the 
plan does not go far enough. If some such beginning is not 
soon made it will be more difficult to make any start in this 
direction. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Otto T. MALuEry. 


Tribunals to Prevent Dispute 


Lt HE most satisfactory model of a machine for handling in- 
dustrial disputes that so far has been put before the coun- 
try is offered by the President’s Industrial Conference. It is. 
to be hoped that it will be adopted before too many boog-a- 
boos have been invented to scare the public from it. To be 
sure the machine suggested is intended only for adjusting 
troubles; and, I take it, what we need most is ways of pre- 
venting their coming to the point where an outside tribunal is. 
needed to settle them. 

May it not be that the machinery before us could be as 
easily adapted to preventing disputes as to adjusting them? 
Among the duties of the regional tribunals could easily be in- 
cluded the regular survey of industrial conditions in the dis- 
trict covered. Reports of these conditions could be regularly 
placed before employers, employes and the public, with prac- 
tical advice about improving them. ‘The headquarters of each. 
regional tribunal could be easily made a clearing house for in- 
formation on the proper handling of the particular industries 
represented in the territory as well as the best methods of cul- 
tivating truly human cooperative relationships between em- 
ployer, employe and public. ‘Thus these tribunals for handling 
disputes would become, in part at least, tribunals for pre- 
venting disputes; and there is no doubt that experience in the 
second would contribute substantially to wisdom in the first.. 

New York. Ipa M. TarBEL. 


United States 
Public Health Service 


+ 4p HE Public Health Service is following the outline of its 


program “ intended especially to meet after-the-war needs ” 


) which it published last spring. This program, it will be re- 


called, outlined in seven pages, with no waste of words or mar- 
gins, the “ health activities which are practicable and which will 
yield the maximum result in protecting national health and 
diminish the annual toll of thousands of lives taken by pre- 
ventable diseases and insanitary conditions.” The success of 
-the program depends on the interest and cooperation of fed- 
eral, state, and local health authorities, and of voluntary 
agencies engaged in the promotion of health. To promote 
such interest and to bring about a better coordination of the 
many current plans for the conservation of health and the 
prevention of disease, the surgeon-general has arranged a con- 
ference of state and city health officers and representatives of 
the principal health agencies of the country, to be held in 
Washington on January 26. - To stimulate local activity, 
an open letter has recently been addressed to mayors, health 
officers, chambers of commerce, community councils, Red 
Cross chapters, and citizens interested in the health and wel- 
fare of their community, consisting largely of suggestive ques- 
tions, with just enough comment to point the bearing of them: 
as, for example, 

Who is responsible for the health of your city? Have you a health 
officer? Does he give all his time to his office? Or, are you de- 
pending upon a busy doctor who accepts this position at a nominal 
salary for the honor he feels attaches to it? It is well to bear in 
mind the truth of the motto: Public health is purchasable; in a large 


measure a community can limit the degree of prevalence of disease 
within its borders. 


American Red Cross 


HE American Red Cross announces that the central fea- 

ture of its peace-time program is to be in the field of 
public health. During the war this organization mobilized 
physicians, nurses, and military hospitals; it fought tuber- 
culosis and other diseases; it conducted child welfare activi- 
ties; and its care of refugees and civilians in war-stricken 
lands had as a dominating motive the prevention of disease 
and the care of sick and injured. At home it conducted nurs- 
ing services and classes in home hygiene, care of the sick, and 
first aid. All these functions will continue in peace times. 
Some of them will be expanded to meet urgent civic needs, 
and there will be new developments along certain lines. Al- 
ready the nursing service has been extended. Since the 
beginning of this year the chapters have been charged with 
the formation of committees on nursing activities and the 
appointment and support of public health nurses throughout 
the country. 


PUBLIC HEALTH: Plans of National Agencies 


THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


——A Department of Practice 


Conducted by 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


The Red Cross further plans to promote a chain of health 
centers in the United States. The health center would be 
the physical headquarters for community health work. Here 
would be the office of the local health department and of the 
other health agencies, together with the laboratory and vari- 
ous Clinics, such as infant welfare, tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
eases, mental hygiene, and others. The health center would 
be a clearing house for information on hygiene and sanita- 
tion, and would have an important educational aspect. In 
planning to stimulate these health centers, the Red Cross has 
no thought of encroaching upon the field of any existing - 
health agency. It hopes to be the cement which shall bind 
them all together for the common good. ‘The health center 
is the appropriate instrument of coordination. 

James A. ToBEy. 


Life Extension 
Institute 


D URING 1920 the Life Extension Institute will continue 
the propaganda that it has maintained for the past six 
years, which relates fundamentally to the education of the 
public in the rules of healthful living, to be applied after reg- 
ular periodic physical examination of the life and body of the 
individual has demonstrated his particular needs. 


Individual membership is open to the public by sub-| 
scription, covering a periodic physical examination yearly, 
instruction based on the findings of such examinations with 
regard to personal hygiene and body building, and also instruc- 
tion as to needed medical attention. ‘The institute prescribes 
no treatment and refers its members to no particular physi- 
cians for treatment, but states the type of treatment which 
should be sought. Members are kept informed of the progress 
of science in hygiene and preventive medicine through the 
monthly journal, How to Live. 

The institute will extend its work among insurance policy — 
holders. A number of insurance companies employ the insti- 
tute to examine their policy holders periodically. More than 
600,000 policy holders are now affected by this plan but it 


is hoped that in due course millions will come under its 
operation. 


The institute will also extend its work among the indus- 
trial and commercial classes, arranging with employers to 
render its periodic and health education service to their 
employes for the sole purpose of prolonging their lives and 
improving their efficiency. The institute arranges an inten- 
sive service, operated by physicians trained at the head office, 
who employ its standardized methods and apparatus. A spe- 
cial service has been organized, whereby the employe, by pay- 
ing a small*© sum monthly, can. secure health insur- 
ance, life insurance, and the service of the institute—the 
insurance features of course being covered by insurance com- 
panies, but the benefits of reduced sickness and death-rate 
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resulting from the operation of the institute’s service accruing 
to the employe through dividends apportioned by the insurance 
companies. Under this arrangement, the employer bears one- 
half of the expense. ‘The institute also arranges a service for 
executives and superintendents, as well as sanitary and hygienic 
surveys of plants. A number of community experiments are 
in contemplation and one important demonstration is now 
under way in Canada. 

Abdout 150,000 people have thus far been examined and the 
institute has been placed upon a permanent and successful 
financial footing. Two-thirds of its common stock is trusteed 
with ex-President Taft and Prof. Irving Fisher, the dividends 
to be devoted to purely philanthropic public health work. ‘The 
scientific work of the ‘institute is safeguarded by a hygiene 
reference board of one hundred leading scientists and physi- 
cians, who serve without compensation. 


EUGENE LYMAN Fisk. 


American Public Health 


Association 


U NTIL about three years ago, the American Public Health 
Association was practically a scientific society, contenting 
itself with holding annual meetings and publishing papers 
there presented. Of late, however, its work has been extended 
to include propaganda, and its educational activities are ex- 
panding as the income of the association increases. 

Perhaps the most important activity of the association dur- 
ing the coming year will be to work in cooperation with other 
organizations for the coordination and enlargement of federal 
health activities. The keynote of this policy was sounded at 
the New Orleans annual meeting in an address of President- 
elect Rankin. [See the Survey for December 13, 1919.] 

The association will continue its effort to develop official 
health agencies, federal, state and local. Committees are at 
work preparing standard reports for the guidance of such 
health departments; one report, for example, soon to appear, 
will present the minimum requirements of a modern health 
code for municipal health departments. 

The American Journal of Public Health, a technical mag- 
azine for the information of health workers, will continue to 
be published. 

Organization of state health societies will continue. 
function of such societies is two-fold: 

(1) To afford a meeting ground for the various state agencies 
engaged in public health, so as to minimize overlapping, and to 
encourage cooperation; 

(2) To enlist the general support of the laity for the promotion 
of public health work. ; 

The association will continue to conduct its employment 
bureau for professional health workers. 


NATIONAL 
CHILD WELFARE 
ASSOCIATION Ine. 
2S 2 bs > 


The 


A. W. HepricuH. 


National Child Welfare 


Association 


HE contribution of the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion to the health program of the United States for the 
immediate future is as follows: 

1. To add impetus to the public health movement by con- 
tinuing the production and distribution of graphic material for 
use by state and local boards of health, health organizations, 
public health nurses, extension divisions of state universities, 


JANUARY Hoey a Gh eed 9) me i 


libraries, schools, clubs, and social service organizations, | 
engaged in health work. es 

2. To develop in each large city a loan service of educa- 
tional posters, through such centers as a library or charity 
organization society, so that schools, clubs, and organizations — 
desiring to promote health may have these posters without — 
charge. In Greater New York such a service in three months 
reached, intensively, 34,733 parents and school children, teach- 
ing values of foods, etc. i 

3. Through the field department the association will con-— 
tinue to aid in the organization of community-wide exhibits to _ 
stimulate the establishment of health centers, securing of public 
health nurses, etc. 

4. To publish books popularizing the study of hygiene. A 
series of unusually interesting stories on hygiene for school 
children will soon be published for us by J. B. Lippincott & 
Company. ; 

5. Through its art department the association will stand 
ready to prepare for any organization special posters for use 
in promoting public health campaigns, etc. 


CHARLES F. PowLison. 


National Tuberculosis 
Association 


{Tt there is one thing that is more desirable than another at 
the present moment, it is a definition of program and pol- 

icy for 1920 by every state and local tuberculosis association 

in the country. The general impression that has been given 

to a good many people from a cursory survey of the pro- 
grams of several state and local associations is that they have 
“just growed ” like Topsy, and that they have not been con- | 
sciously developed along sound lines. With a greatly in- 

creased income for 1920, a tightening up is more vital than 

ever, if we are to account for our stewardship to the Ameri- — 
can people. 

There are three underlying aims that secretaries may well | 
consider in developing their programs for 1920, regardless of — 
the peculiarities of local situations: 

1. The first aim of. the anti-tuberculosis campaign is the 
discovery of cases. There is hardly a community in the 
United States where anti-tuberculosis associations have even 
scratched the surface in the discovery of cases. The new 
methods that have been devised at Framingham, in the Social 
Unit Organization at Cincinnati, and in other cities for the 
unearthing of new cases, are at the disposal of every city, vil- 
lage and hamlet in America. The knowledge is there; the 
job is to put our knowledge to work. b 

2. Education is vital—not education of the ordinary de- 
sultory type, but of a continuous, extensive and intensive char- 
acter that works 365 days in the year and that constantly 
keeps before all the people of the community, rich and poor 
alike, the fundamental goal of the tuberculosis campaign, 
namely, the suppression of tuberculosis. "Too much emphasis 
has been laid in educational campaigns on sporadic move- 
ments, and too much has been laid upon one or two methods, 
such as posters, lectures, newspapers, etc. We must use all 
of the known means of reaching the people and creating pub- 
lic sentiment, and do it all the time. Needless to say, varia- 
tion in the program of education is the keynote of success, 


3. Community organization’ is the third aim. Unless a 
community is so organized that the people know and can 
adequately express their health needs, the program is not 
striking ten. Until every community in America can make 
vocal its feeling that the state, city and county should pro- 
vide health as it provides education, the job of the tubercu- 
losis association will not be complete. 

Puitie P. JAcoss. 
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Child Health 


he Organization 


L the work of the Child Health Organization, which 
“4 has nearly completed the second year of its existence, is 
‘qi’ based on the belief that we can teach and train the children 
ya} themselves to care for their own health. 
Requests for cooperation are most varied. Schools which 
# last year took the first step urged, by installing scales or 
i, 4) lunches, are now asking the organization to direct as to future 
} activities. Local groups, such as parent-teacher associations, 
3) women’s clubs and state and county home demonstration 
| agents, have asked for help in introducing health work in their 
= schools. The demand for speakers on health topics is constant. 
There is a constantly increasing demand from boards of 

| education, boards of hea!th and libraries for health literature 
for children. ‘The illustrated Child Health Alphabet, pub- 
) lished by this organization, has already had a sale of over a 
ii million copies, and is used in the kindergartens and the first 
and second grades of many schools. A new book, Cho-Cho 
and the Health Fairy, containing six fairy stories, delightfully 
| illustrated, has just been published for children a little older. 
_ Two publications from the Bureau of Education will shortly 
be ready for distribution: one on methods for teaching health 
and training children in health habits in the class room; the 
other outlining a child health program for parent-teachers’ 
associations and women’s clubs. 

‘There is also an increasing demand for trained workers to 
conduct nutrition classes, school lunches, and to, supervise the 
health work of the grade teachers. To meet this need the 
organization hopes soon to conduct a child health demonstra- 
tion in or near New York. 

One method of teaching health upon which the organiza- 
tion has spent much time is that of training health clowns, 
who, in fantastic costume and with amusing tricks and panto- 
mime, succeed in interesting large audiences of children in the 
A B C’s of health. These clowns have been christened Cho- 
Cho (the initials of the organization). The organization has 
now trained two such clowns, who are available for schools, 
churches, etc., throughout the country, at a fee of $25 for 
each performance, plus expenses. ‘There is a field for health 
films and it is hoped to produce at least one this year. 

: Mrs. JOHN CoLtizr. 


1 


National Organization 
for Public Health 
Nursing 


A S a result of the war and the influenza epidemic the public 
health nursing movement has developed so rapidly as to 
create an acute shortage of nurses trained in public health 
' work and to make manifest numerous problems of education, 
| organization and administration. The activities contemplated 
| in the 1920 program of the national organization may be 

| roughly summarized as follows: 
1, Educational, which includes assisting in the organization and 


. improvement of post-graduate courses in public health nursing; as- 
| sisting in the production of more public health nursing teachers 


through a special scholarship fund; encouraging the introduction of 

| instruction in subjects relating to public health nursing and field 

_ work into the curricula of qualified training schools; the holding of 
special institutes for public health nurses already in the field; the 
maintenance of a circulating package library; also advisory service 
to libraries concerning public health nursing literature and _bibli- 
ographies; the publishing of the Public Health Nurse, a monthly 
magazine. 


2. Recruiting, which includes encouraging graduate and student 
nurses to enter public health nursing and inducing larger numbers 
of high school and college students to enter hursing and to prepare 

through pre-professional courses. 
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3. Employment: The present limited employment service might 
well be developed into a national employment clearing house for 
public health nurses, maintained jointly by the Red Cross and the 
three national nursing associations. 

4, Standardization: Studies of and assistance in establishing stand- 
ard methods of organization, administration, publicity and financial 
support, records and reports. 

5. Legislation: Creating public opinion in favor of and assisting 
in the enactment of suitable public health nursing legislation, such 
as the appropriation of public funds for public health nursing, and 
the creation of divisions of public health nursing within state depart- 
ments of health. 

Practically all the foregoing activities involve close coopera- 
tion with the Red Cross and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, with which organizations a definite working agreement 
as to principles and methods of cooperation has been reached. 
It is hoped that similar agreements may be reached in the near 
future with other national organizations which are active in 
the field of public health nursing. 

ELLA PHILLIPS CRANDALL. 


National 
Safety Council 


IN Bee seven million working men and women are em- 
ployed by the members of the National Safety Council, 
and these are reached every week by the bulletins on accident 
prevention and allied subjects sent out by the health service 
section of the council. Every two weeks a health bulletin is 
included, written in simple, non-technical language and illus- 
trated whenever possible. Occasional bulletins also deal with 
the avoidance and treatment of infection or blood poisoning 
which so frequently results from the neglect of slight injuries. 

The local chapters or local councils of the National Safety 
Council in the larger cities hold occasional meetings, and in 
some cases regular lecture courses, for industrial executives, 
safety engineers and safety supervisors and foremen. ‘The reg- 
ular courses given for safety supervisors and for foremen in- 
clude lectures on plant sanitation and on first aid. 

Probably the outstanding activity of the health service 
section of the National Safety Council is its annual meeting, 
which forms a part of the annual safety congress held by the 
council. At the recent congress in Cleveland one of the dis- 
cussions resulted in the appointment of a special commit- 
tee on industrial dermatoses, consisting of: Dr. C. P. Mc- 
Cord, director, department of industrial medicine and public 
health, College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati; Dr. C. 
A. Lauffer, medical director. of the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, and Dr. C. P. Schram, surgeon of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Company. This committee is now gathering informa- 
tion on the extent of skin diseases or dermatoses caused by or 
aggravated by industrial conditions, and the nature and success 
of the various remedies which have been tried. “The informa- 
tion secured will be presented in the form of a report to 
the section and to the members of the council. 

The general policy of the health service section of the 
National Safety Council is not to duplicate any of the work 
which is already being done by other health agencies, but sim- 
ply to give to its industrial members such information and 
assistance as it can in connection with their health and medi- 
cal problems, making use of its favorable position of close 
contact with most of the largest industries of the country. 

Swney J. WILLIAMs. 


American Society for the Control 


of Cancer 
BeenpeD in 1913 under the auspices of the leading 


medical organizations of the country, and commencing 
active work on January 4, 1914, the American Society for 
[Continued on page 441] 
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Education in New Germany | 


Coe Germany consisted of twenty-six states; repub- 
lican Germany is made up of twenty-six territories. Im- 
perial Germany had one education for the “ classes’ and an- 
other for the “ masses ;” republican Germany has one edu- 
cation for all. Imperial Germany’s aim for the elementary 
school was “the making of God-fearing, patriotic, self-sup- 
porting subjects of imperial Germany ”; republican Germany 
says that “ moral training, good citizenship, and personal and 
vocational zeal in the spirit of the German people and interna- 
tional reconciliation are to be striven for in all the schools.” 

The constitution of the German republic has reached this 
side of the Atlantic. Articles 142-150 are concerned with 
education and schools, and it is from a reading of these that 
the above contrasts have been made. The new constitution 
does not enter into details, and we are as yet uncertain just 
what changes will be forthcoming in the practical adminis- 
tration of the schools, but enough is said to enable us to make 
some shrewd guesses. 

Education in imperial Germany was an affair of the state. 
There was no such thing as a German system of schools— 


- there was a Prussian system, a Bavarian system, a Saxon sys- 


tem, and so forth. When people spoke of the German system 


_ they usually meant the Prussian system, to which all others 


approximated. In the new Germany there is to be a national 
system of education, in the establishment of which the terri- 
tories (states) and local communities will cooperate. The 
schools are to be free to all, taught by teachers who are state 
officials, and supervised by “technically trained officials with 
administrative ability.” This last phrase spells the end of 
inspection of schools by the local clergyman. 

We indicated that the education of the classes and the masses 
in Germany was formerly sharply differentiated. The classes 
went to a Vorschule (preparatory school) from ages 6 to 9; at 
Q they entered one of three types of secondary schools and 
remained until 16 or 18. These schools were the Gymnasium, 


- which was a classical school; the Realgymnasium, which 


~ 


stressed mathematics, science-and English, included Latin, but 
excluded Greek; and the Oberrealschule, which was a mod- 
ern school, including both English and French and excluding 
both Latin and Greek. ‘The pupils of the secondary school, 
after completing six years of the nine years’ course satisfac- 
torily, were granted the privilege of one year volunteer serv- 
ice in the army (Einjahrig-freiwilliger Dienst). At the end 
of nine years, those who remained sat for an examination 
(Abiturientenexamen or Maturitdtspriifung) which, being 
successfully passed, admitted them to the university. 

The masses went to 4 Volkschule or, if they were able to 
afford the fees, to a Mittelschule. "The Volkschule was an 
elementary school organized for pupils between the ages of six 
and fourteen. The Mittelschule was a higher primary school 
which included the study of a foreign language and was or- 
ganized for pupils between the ages of six and fifteen. For the 
graduates of the Volkschulen and the Mittelschulen who 
wished further to pursue their studies, the various vocational 
schools and continuation schools were open, but the secondary 
schools and universities were closed to them—these were the 
preserves of the classes. 

According to the new constitution class distinctions are no 
longer to be tolerated. ‘‘ Exclusive private preparatory 
schools (Vorschulen) are to be abolished.” “The public 
school system is to be organically constructed. Upon a basic 
school for all there is to be erected the intermediate and higher 
school system. In planning for this part of the school system 
the various vocations shall be the determining factor, and the 
admission of a pupil to a given school shall be governed by 
his ability and his inclination not by his economic position or 
the religious faith of his parents.” ‘‘ General compulsory 
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EDUCATION: In:New Germany: For Workers 
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attendance shall prevail. This function will be carried out by 
the public schools with at least eight years and the supplemen- 
tary continuation schools up to the completion of the eighteenth — 
year.” f 

It is somewhat difficult to interpret the meaning of the last 
two quotations. They seem to point to an organization of — 
education not unlike that of the United States and Canada. 
There is, apparently, to be a common school for all between - 
eight and fourteen. ‘The pupils who leave at fourteen are to — 
supplement their education in part-time (?) continuation ' 
schools. ‘Those who wish for a secondary education pass from 
the basic elementary school first to an intermediate school 
(corresponding presumably to our junior high schools or- 
ganized on vocational lines) and then to a higher school 
(secondary school?) ‘The nation and territories are to find the 
means to make possible the attendance of pupils in poor 
circumstances at the intermediate and higher schools. Local. 
communities are to provide scholarships to the intermediate and 
higher schools for promising pupils. 

Private schools are only permitted if they reach the standards 
of the public schools “in their aims and equipment, as well 
as in the professional training of their teaching staff, and 
provided a division of pupils according to the wealth of their 
parents is not promoted.” However, within local communities, 
“ upon the initiative of the parents of the pupils, public schools 
to accord with their religious belief or philosophy of life may 
be established,” provided they conform in organization to the 
schools of the organically constructed public school system. 

The universities, now called the people’s universities, are to 
be continued and supported by nation, territories and com- 
munities. The theological faculties of universities are also to 
be continued. 

There is to be a radical change in the curricula of the 
schools. Religion is to be taught in all schools except denom- 
inational (secular) schools. It is to be given in accord with 
the principles of the religious denominations concerned, but 
the parents have the right to withdraw their children during 
the time devoted to religious instruction. Civics and industrial 
training are to be regular subjects of study in the schools, — 
and “in giving instruction in public schools care must be 
taken not to hurt the feelings of those who think differently.” 

Article 150 is curiously worded: ‘‘ The monuments of art, 
history, and nature, as well as the beauties of the landscape, 
are to enjoy the protection and care of the state. It will be 
the business of the nation to prevent German art possessions 
from going to foreign countries.” 

The writer is impressed by the fact that a really serious 
attempt has been made to create a thoroughly democratic free 
system of education. The German passion for uniformity of 
organization, however, has led them astray. Children cannot 
be educated in a lump or drilled into education by regimental 
methods. “The emphasis placed on industrial training in the 
elementary schools is a matter for regret. Children have an 
inviolable right to childhood and industrial training will tend 
to rob them of it. Perhaps the new teachers, who are to 
receive a higher education and training, will be sufficiently 
broad-minded to counteract the evils inseparable from early in- 
dustrial training, but they will not be able to do it if the 
new state school supervisors are not also men of vision. 

PETER SANDIFORD. 


Shall Negro Education Stop? 


DUCATIONAL institutions throughout the country are 
losing many of their best teachers owing to their inability 
to pay salaries in competition with the salaries earned in other 
callings. The colleges for Negroes not only share in this 
general problem, but are suffering from it much more se- 


jj verely. This is due in part to the fact that Negro teachers 
i always have been badly underpaid, and in part to the very 
“fsuccess of the colleges which within the last five years have 
practically doubled their enrollment without a noticeable in- 
0} crease in the number of teachers. Atlanta University, Bene- 
“i dict College, Bishop College, Fisk University, Howard Uni- 
} versity, Knoxville College, Morehouse College, Shaw Uni- 
‘versity, Talladega College, Virginia Union University and 
¥ Wilberforce University, in an appeal sent out by their joint 
Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, point out that, 
) Owing to their financial condition, salaries and the number 
) of workers have remained largely stationary while the edu- 
| cational ambitions of the colored South have immensely in- 
} creased and the cost of living has risen from 100 to 300 per 
“cent. They say: 
) For the most part the missionary colleges in the South still attempt 
i | to abide by the salary scales that obtained twenty years ago, and 
\if this in the face of the fact that instructors are expected to have good 
4 college training and to be ambitious to continue their studies in 
‘Y every way possible. Only the man of highly exceptional qualifica- 
)| tions stands any chance in most of the colleges of beginning at a 
al) salary of more than $800 or of rising above $1,200. Salaries of 
4 $500 to $700 are still frequent. 
An alarming number of the comparatively small band of 
“h men and women of the right training and temperament for 
. successful work in these colleges are thus forced to seek outlets 
.§ in other fields. 
It is wholly impossible for the average missionary teacher to go 
4 away for summer study; the average single man does not receive 
) a salary that would justify marriage and the support of a family; 
} and it is quite impossible for a teacher who has children to give 
them sufficient nourishing food, to decently clothe them and provide 
“@ for their education. 

It is up to the white sympathizers and supporters of these col- 
leges, both South and North, plead these colleges, to find a 
way out of this “ desperate situation.” 


Education for Workers 


D | HE and there organized labor seems to be trying in 
- greater earnest than ever to strengthen its educational 
) service to workers. When the Boston Central Labor Union 
| established a Trade Union College last spring, it did so with 
the conviction that labor must develop its intellectual re- 
sources if it is to make the most of its opportunities in the 
coming industrial struggle. No trades are taught at this col- 
lege, for the school regards itself, not as in competition with 
trade schools, but as performing a wholly different function, 
namely, affording an opportunity to trade unionists to follow 
collegiate studies of a liberal and cultural character—in other 
words, to secure a portion of that higher education that has 
heretofore been the special possession of a privileged few. La- 
borers who attend are among their own comrades and in their 
own college. ‘The registration at the spring term last year 
was 169 and increased last fall. A similar college is being 
conducted in Chicago under the auspices of an educational 
council composed of delegates affiliated with the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and representatives of the Chicago Woman’s 
Trade Union League. This, like the Boston college, is get- 
ting into closer touch with men and women in the shops and 
factories, than any other educational institution could possibly 
do, say its proponents, 
A somewhat different service has just been undertaken by 
) the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. ‘This 
{union has appointed an educational director, who will have 
charge of an enlarged educational program for the whole 
organization. ‘The union has locals in Boston, New York 
city, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and other places, and there will be edu- 
cational supervisors in each city where the size of the mem- 
bership warrants it. ‘These supervisors will cooperate with the 
local boards of education in such matters as securing the use 
of school buildings. The headquarters of the director are at 
31 Union square, New York city. 

Some idea of the plans that have been formed can be gained 
from what is being done in New York city. Here about 80,- 
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ooo of the 150,000 members of the union live. “ Unity 
centers” are being opened in a number of public schools. A 
supervisor and teachers are in charge of each of these. “There 
are classes in elementary and advanced English, lectures on 
contemporary labor problems and the history of trade unionism, 


Specialized Teaching 


+ el age and a half ago, in July, 1918, the Department 
of University Extension of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education established its first summer course in meth- 
ods of teaching English to immigrants. Since that time sev- 
eral thousand teachers have received this special instruction, 
and last year the legislature appropriated ten thousand dol- 
lars for such classes during the fall months. A course on 
organization and supervision of Americanization was added 
early in 1919, the membership of these classes consisting 
largely of school superintendents, principals, teachers and 
social workers, who already had some experience in teaching 
foreigners. ‘There has also been a large demand for classes 
in methods of teaching English from the industries in the 
commonwealth, and many classes were held consisting of 
foremen and others holding responsible positions in the plants. 
Massachusetts is now better equipped, probably, than any 
other state with a body of trained and experienced workers 
in this special field. 

In September, John J. Mahoney, previously director of 
evening schools in Lawrence, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Cambridge and principal of the Lowell Normal 
School, who had conducted some interesting educational ex- 
periments in Americanization work, was appointed state 
supervisor of Americanization. In addition to the two kinds. 
of courses mentioned, which are held by the local school 
authorities in nearly all cities of Massachusetts with grants 
from the state board of education and under the supervision 
of the university extension department, a beginning has been 
made this winter in the encouragement of women’s clubs. 
among the foreign-born. Incidentally, the interest shown 
by the state legislature has brought about a most useful co- 
operation of all the agencies engaged in Americanization work. 


College as Social Worker 


ANE ADDAMS’ alma mater is one of the latest colleges 

to turn social worker. Like many other small colleges of 
excellent academic standing, Rockford College, Rockford, IIl., 
has for some years been immured in a semi-seclusion that shut 
it off from any real contact with the life of the community 
around it. Now, under the leadership of a new president, 
William A. Maddox, who was formerly connected with 
Teachers’ College, New York city, Rockford College is adopt- 
ing a program of social service that will tend to make it a vital 
factor in the welfare of Rockford’s citizens. This manufac- 
turing center of 70,000 people combines with its modern. in- 
dustrialism memories of the influence of Dwight L. Moody, 
who left upon Rockford an impression of evangelistic habits 
of thought that gained strength from the fact that the famous 
preacher was born there. 
_ As part of its broad program the college hopes to lend the 
time and energy of its teaching staff to the development and co- 
ordination of existing civic and educational agencies. Par- 
ticularly, the college is reorganizing its department of social 
sciences. Under the guidance of Prof. Seba Eldridge, for- 
merly assistant professor of sociology at Smith College, the 
department is attempting to train public-spirited men and 
women in Rockford for more effective service in social and 
Civic movements. A new course in social reconstruction is 
designed especially for this purpose. This will deal with such 
subjects as recreation, public health, family and child welfare, 
education and city planning. Actual conditions in Rockford 
will form much of the subject matter, and the course will en- 
deavor to work out an inclusive program for meeting the 
city’s needs. 
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BOOKS ON 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 
By Seneca Egbert. Lea & Febiger. 554 pp., 
illustrated. 7th edition. Price $3; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $3.25. 


Dr. Egbert has given a thorough revision 
to his valuable manual on hygiene which has 
deservedly reached its seventh edition. The 
book contains a mine of authoritative informa- 
tion in clear, simple and, wherever possible, 
non-technical language. However, hygiene 
is a subject so vast in extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to cover it fully within the 
scope of one volume, and books of this charac- 
ter necessarily suffer from fragmentary and 
incomplete treatment of many important 
topics. To give an adequate review of indus- 
trial hygiene in sixteen pages, or of military 
or naval hygiene in forty pages, is necessarily 
a difficult if not an impossible feat. It is to 
be hoped that in the next edition Dr. Egbert 
will not omit the discussion of standardization 
of disinfectants and of the most recent meth- 
ods of air examination and other hygienic 
tests recently elaborated by the several com- 
mittees of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. GeorcE M. PRICE. 


THE FUTURE OF MEDICINE 

By Sir James Mackenzie. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press. 238 pp. Price $5; by mail of 

the Survey $5.20. 

The social worker who expects to find in 
Dr. Mackenzie’s book on The Future of Medi- 
cine a discussion of the socialization of 
medicine and the solution of many of the 
medical problems of the future will be dis- 
appointed. ‘The medical and perhaps the lay 
‘reader, however, will be amply rewarded by 
the brilliant and, sometimes, scathing criti- 
cism by Dr. Mackenzie of the present labora- 
tory research and specialty aspects of medi- 
cal science and of the improper methods of 
medical education. 

The author discusses the fallacy of present 
medical practice in concentrating upon the 
hospital and post-mortem study of disease 
and the common neglect of diagnosis of in- 
cipient forms of disease and methods of pre- 
vention. He criticizes the present methods 
of medical education, intense specialization, 
too one-sided methods of laboratory research 
and treatment and the neglect of the general 


medical practitioner. He. makes a plea 
for a broader and more general view 
of medical thought, for a _ simplification 


of medical science and practice, for greater 
attention to early stages of disease, for a curb 
on medical specialization, for a greater re- 
spect for the general practitioner, for the 
choice of teachers of medical schools from 
the ranks of general practitioners and for a 
greater emphasis upon diagnosis and preven- 
tion of early disease. GEORGE M. PRICE. 


INDUSTRIAL NURSING 
By Florence S. Wright. Macmillan Co. 
179 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
vey $1.40. 


Industrial nursing, like industrial medicine 
and surgery, is a comparatively recent spe- 
cialty and a result of the recognition of the 
importance of the human factor in industry. 
Many industrial establishments are now em- 
ploying trained nurses, whose work ranges 
from simple first aid and emergency work to 
complete sanitary and hygienic supervision 
of the plant and the workers within the plant 
as well as the workers and their families out- 
side of the plant. The field of the industrial 
nurse has thus acquired great importance 
and Miss Wright’s book on industrial nurs- 
ing is indeed a service. 

Beginning with a brief account of the de- 
velopment of industrial nursing, the author 
treats entertainingly the qualification and 
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training of the nurse, the elementary princi- 
ples of industrial nursing, the relation of the 


nurse to her fellow workers, to the commu- 


nity, to the employers. She also gives the 
nurse valuable hints as to the first aid room 
and service, the relation of the nurse to the 
employment office, and supervision of the 
food and the company lunch rooms and some 
practical demonstration as to the proper keep- 
ing of records, reports, etc. 

In the final chapter on what industrial nurs- 
ing offers to the nurse, the author, assuming 
that the nurse can give much to industry, 
discusses what industry itself offers to the 
trained nurse. Outside of the financial re- 
turns which are probably better than those 
gained in private or other public and institu- 
tional nursing, she claims that the nurse 
gains much in her continual contact with 
people of all sorts, most of whom are not ill; 
in valuable business training; in the fact that 
industrial nursing is wholesome work physi- 
cally as well as mentally, and, especially, in 
the fact that in the industrial field the nurse 
may realize the best ideals of social and in- 
dustrial service. 

The book is well written and should be a 
constant guide to every nurse in the indus- 
trial field. GEORGE M. PRICE. 


L’Art De Movrir 
By Dr. Binet-Sanglé. Albin Michel, Paris. 
154 pp., paper bound. Price 3 fr.; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $0.90. 


State-aided suicide for persons suffering 
from painful incurable disease is Dr. Binet- 
Sanglé’s proposal. He would establish eutha- 
nasia institutes, in connection with the public 
charities. ‘They would be in charge of spe- 
cialists—“ euthanasists,’ who would be at 
once pathologists, psychologists, and therapeu- 
tists. The “candidate for death” would pre- 
sent himself for examination to a board of 
three of these specialists, who would study 
him from every point of view and inquire into 
his reasons for wishing to die. If his desire 
arose from an economic or domestic cause, he 
would be placed in the hands of the appro- 
priate public or private agency; if from psy- 
chopathic conditions, he would be put under 
competent treatment; but if from pain, due to 
a disease which the three examiners agreed 
in pronouncing incurable, he would be 
assisted to end his life, with the least degree 
of discomfort that science can provide. The 
author rests his argument on two contentions: 
that society is responsible for the suffering 
from which escape is sought by those who 
commit suicide; and that the theory of the 
inviolability of human life, which accounts 
for the prevailing attitude toward suicide, is 
nothing more than a fiction, as witness the 
cases in which society condones flagrant mur- 
der and those other cases—i.e., of criminals— 
in which it assumes to itself the right to take 
away life. \ L.+B. 


J. WiLt1AM WHITE, M.D. 

A Biography. By Agnes Repplier. Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co. 283 pp., illustrated. Price 

$2; by mail of the SuRvEY $2.25. 

It is a privilege to be admitted to the 
acquaintance of Dr. White through the intro- 
duction of a life-long friend. From vehement 
childhood to courageous long months of pain 
at the end, overshadowed by grief at Amer- 
ica’s delay to take her place by the side of the 
Allies, his was a crowded, productive life. 
Dr. White had many interests which entitle 
him to rank among those who have worked 
for the promotion of social welfare. As resi- 
dent physician at Blockley and in the Eastern 
Penitentiary at the beginning of his profes- 
sional career, he got an insight into pauper- 
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ism and criminality which never faded, and 
his interest in the two institutions was shown 
in one way or another throughout his life. 
Forty years ago he was giving first-aid lec- 
tures which were enormously popular; and 
teaching the Philadelphia policemen to dis- 
tinguish between drunkenness and _ illness, 
with such success that the men had to be 
restrained from relying too confidently on 
their own knowledge in treating emergency 
cases. He was interested in securing the 


establishment of a federal department of — | 


health. He worked for higher standards of 
medical training and higher standards for 
admission to the medical profession; for phys- — 
ical training and athletics and sports in col- 
leges, especially in his own alma mater, the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he was a 


popular and influential member of the faculty — 


for many years, and after that a trustee. His 
conception of surgery was that its aim and 
end was the saving of life, and he fought 
nature’s underhand schemes—as he regarded 
them—for killing his patients with all the — 
energy of an exceedingly energetic nature. 
He spared no pains to secure good care and 
conditions favorable to recovery in the insti- 
tutions with which he was associated, fre- 
quently at the expense of stormy scenes. with 
directors or associates; and he contributed 
tirelessly, both as teacher and writer, to the 
education of the medical profession. Dr. 
White’s greatest contribution to social welfare 
no doubt consisted in the mere following of 
his chosen profession with superlative skill 
and his unceasing efforts for raising its stand- 
ards. lB: 


Towarps RACIAL HEALTH 

By Norah H. March. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

320 pp., illustrated. Price $2; by mail of 

the Survey $2.20. 

Miss March’s book, which now appears in 
an American edition, is intended for adults— 
“for parents, teachers, and social workers ”"— — 
to put them in possession of information 
which will help them contribute their part 
towards “what may be called, for the sake 
of brevity, sex instruction.” It is an unusually 
successful attempt in this difficult field. 

Miss March writes, says Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson in his foreword, “ with the convic- 
tions won by a wide experience as a teacher, 
and with the scientific competence gained by 
studying the subject for many years in all its 
aspects. What is prominent is the equal 
emphasis which she lays on the biological 
approach to sex instruction and on the ethical 
note which must be sounded sympathetically 
when personal relations are approached. The 
absence of platitudinarian talk and the firm- 
ness of her treatment of the facts of the case 
will meet with the approval of all discerning 
readers.” L. B 


Tue Story oF ENGLISH PuBLIC HEALTH 
By Sir Malcolm Morris. Cassell & Co., 
London. 166 pp. Price 5s; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $1.65. 


Sir Malcolm Morris, in the first volume ot 
an English public health series, tells the story 
of English public health from the enactment 
of the Public Health Act of 1848 to the crea- 
tion of the Ministry of Health, a measure 
which was going through Parliament while 
his book was being written. He treats the 
modern public health movement as a mani- 
festation of the new humanity, which began, 
not with Edwin Chadwick and the Public 
Health Act, but with John and Charles Wes- 
ley and the Methodist societies more than a 
hundred years ago. 

The entertaining story of the new humanity 
touches, in passing, John Howard’s prison 
reforms, William Tuke’s movement for the 
humane treatment of the insane, the campaign 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the colonies, the miti- 
gation of the penal laws, and the political 
movements which have led to the removal of 
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i tone exclusive privilege after another, and to 
‘ he gradual extension of the franchise. It 
©>ecomes evident that while it has been neces- 
jiary to appeal to lower motives, such as the 
‘fear of epidemics, in the main and in the 
slong run it is the higher motives that have 
supplied the driving power. 

The author is convinced that the public 
‘health movement owes more to voluntary 
sjthan to official effort. If sanitarians were 
seven now so innocent as to suppose that “a 
thealth ministry may be left to go its own 
(way, impelled by nothing but its own sense 
jof public duty,” the change which has been 
ymade would be a calamity. Sir Malcolm puts 
‘a little asperity into his discussion of this 
subject when he comes to a speech of Mr. 
hg Lloyd George expressing doubt whether any 
i {first-class country in the world had done less 
sthan England in the way of “intelligent 
‘organization of the forces which have special 
(@charge of the health of the nation—national, 


with unhesitating endorsement, the assertion 
of Dr. Arthur Chadwell that there is no 
| country in the world, first class or other, in 
“@ which so much has been done for the intelli- 
- gent organization of public health as in Eng- 
i land. This is held to be true especially of 


=) service, but, as is made clear in successive 
> chapters, the author believes it to be true also 
of sanitation in general. The true view is 
7 not that the public health service has failed 
' to do great things, but that “if it had been 
» properly coordinated years ago, and if the 
i sanitary expert had been allowed a freer 
i; hand, it would have done far greater things.” 
_ Perhaps for students the most interesting 
% part of the volume is the candid but not 
* unsympathetic analysis of the Local Govern- 
) ment Board, which has gone out of existence 
i), with the creation of the health ministry. The 
* School Medical Service, heretofore adminis- 
% tered by the Board of Education, which under 
§) the new law may be transferred to the Min- 
9 istry of Health, is regarded by the author as 
/ the most successful development of the public 
) health system which this generation has wit- 
“@ messed. In no other branch of public health 
} have voluntary efforts been turned to better 
) account. Much, however, still remains to be 
» done. Only 60 per cent, for example, of the 
! multitudes of children found by medical in- 
i spection to be defective in health, are receiv- 
y ing treatment. Additional accommodation is 
‘4 needed for children who must be educated in 
) special institutions adapted to their infirmi- 
i) ties. The Education Act of 1918, raising 
the age for full school attendance to fourteen 
‘| and making continuation education obligatory 
) up to the age of eighteen, opens up further 
j/ opportunities for developing this service. 
The National Insurance Act is described as 
“one of the greatest public health measures 
ever inscribed upon the statute roll.’ The 
constitution of the commission is however 
open to criticism, and the national health in- 
surance as a whole “has been more concerned 
with palliative than with preventive medi- 
cine.” Moreover, “institutional accommoda- 
tion is still very far from adequate, and it 
will probably be years before the nation’s 
f needs in this direction are fully supplied.” 
7 Bea), 


INFANT AND YOUNG CHILD WELFARE 
i By Harold Scurfield. Cassell & Co., Lon- 

don. 165 pp. Price 5s; by mail of the 

Survey $1.65. 

The second volume in the English public 
health series is written by the medical health 
officer of Sheffield, who is also professor of 
public health in the University of Sheffield. 
The preparation of his volume is not made 
the occasion for any great effort at original- 
ity, and it does not purport to reveal any 
very startling or novel truths. Sensible and 
sober advice, explicit instruction, and a free 
use of material made available by specialists 
and by agencies interested in child welfare, 
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are its characteristics. The author reproduces 
verbatim many excellent recommendations 
from such agencies as’ the National Society 
of Day Nurseries, and reproduces as an ap- 
pendix a valuable paper by Dr. Lucy Naish 
on breast feeding. 

Dr. Scurfield writes however with humor 
and a sense of proportion. Deserved tribute 
is given to Jewish and Catholic mothers. 
Several pages are devoted to the lessons to 
be drawn from the remarkably low infant 
mortality of Ireland, and an instructive con- 
trast is quoted from Dr. Saleeby between 
prosperous and public spirited Bradford, with 
its few births but an infant mortality of 132, 
and Connaught, which has lamentable pov- 
erty and ignorance and a high birth-rate, but 
an infant mortality only a little more than 
one-fourth that of Bradford. “ The Connaught 
babies have healthy mothers, with an extreme 
minimum of syphilis, who stay at home and 
feed them as no science can feed them, and 
the babies live.” E. IT. D. 


HOUSING AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

By John Robertson. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 

159 pp. Price 5s; by mail of the SURVEY 

$1.65. 

The third volume of the English public 
health series is written by the health officer 
of Birmingham, a distinguished member of 
his profession who has been unusually suc- 
cessful in reducing disease and death-rates 
in his own town. He is speaking from the 
fulness of personal experience when he says: 
“There has always been a hesitancy in pro- 
viding good housing conditions because of 
the fear that they would not be taken advan- 
tage of, and that the transference of the 
slum-dweller, either directly or indirectly, to 
better dwellings would not produce the re- 
sults which are expected. This is probably 
one of the most fallacious of views.” The 
book, however, is less concerned with a de- 
scription of bad conditions or general theories 
for their improvement as with a detailed 
practical program. It renders a distinct 
service, more especially, in laying down 
authoritatively a minimum standard of re- 
quirements, such as English experience has 
for the present established it, and in suggest- 
ing briefly but adequately means of meeting 
specific evils, such as old, dilapidated areas 
which are also badly planned or rural neglect. 
With the financial aspect of the house supply 
the book only deals incidentally. Beas 


DWELLERS IN THE VALE OF SIDDEM 

By A. C. Rogers and Maude A. Merrill. 

Richard G. Badger. 80 pp. Price $1.50; 

by mail of the SuRvEy $1.65. 

The stories that make up this book might 
be called living portraits of contemporary 
morons. In them readers of Rooky the Crook 
and other studies of feebleminded persons 
by Miss Merrill, published in the Survey last 
year, will find a set of companion pictures. 
Drawn from the researches of the Minnesota 
School for the Feebleminded, they are not 
technical discussions of hereditary taint or 
glimpses of life in an institution. Instead, 
they follow the feebleminded individual into 
his customary haunts and occupations. They 
show him wandering about over the land— 
now living in cabins in the woods, now enter- 
ing the marts of trade and taking up his 
abode among his more intelligent fellow- 
citizens. Sometimes they reveal him begetting 
children for generations in a single isolated 
locality, until veritable villages spring up in 
which many of the inhabitants are defective 
and more of them are incapable. And in 
whatever environment or way of life they 
show him, they are almost certain to place 
him in a setting of misery and indecency, of 
petty thievery and carelessness, of neglect of 
all the values and proprieties of life. Sitting 
by the flapping carpet of his doorway and 
playing cards all day long, or smoking in the 
sunlight from morning to night—his idleness 
is nonetheless socially wasteful because it 
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sometimes bears the outward appearance of 
personal contentment and joy. Indeed, when 
the reckoning is fully made up, degeneracy 
is seen to be the outstanding characteristic of 
these dwellers in the vale of Siddem. 

Even if one were willing to adopt a nega- 
tive attitude toward these people, and to say 
that they have as much right to their way of 
living as has anybody else, so long as they 
do not overreach the barrier of other people’s 
rights, he can hardly be indifferent to leaving 
in their hands the custody of children—much 
less to their constant addition of defectives 
and incompetents to the population. They 
are the true “breeders” of human _ stock 
among us—the only ones who work with 
deadly persistency to produce a known and 
predictable offspring. The young and vigor- 
ous commonwealth of Minnesota—though no 
more than some other sections of the coun- 
try—is harboring nests of degenerates, defec- 
tives, social incompetents and criminals in its 
wooded fastnesses and shaggy ravines. And 
the pity of it is that only a few students of 
the subject know what a menace to racial 
wellbeing this is. W. Dz. L. 


TEACHING THE SICK 

By George Edward Barton. W. B. Saun- 

ders Co. 163 pp., illustrated. Price $1.50; 

by mail of the Survey $1.75. 

Speaking out of a wealth of personal ex- 
perience, Mr. Barton, himself an excellent 
craftsman and an example of the benefit of 
occupational therapy, has, in his little book, 
Teaching the Sick, made an important contri- 
bution toward understanding the psychology 
of the sick patient and methods of psycho- 
therapy by means of work with one’s hands. 
He distinguishes clearly between occupational 
therapy and reeducation for industrial life 
and throughout maintains the principle that 
all of this is justified not on the basis of 
making of material things, but rather for the 
sake of remaking the man. 

The book has many suggestions that would 
interest those concerned with psychotherapy 
as well as those engaged in hospital social 
work, hospital superintendents and physicians 
who are caring for patients with chronic dis- 
ease. Throughout his book, he is considering 
primarily the patient with a long time con- 
valescence, but many of his suggestions apply 
to invalid occupations with any group. One 
may well wish that he had further elaborated 
that part of the book in which he presents 
methods used by him at Consolation House. 
Mr. Barton hopes that, through our experi- 
ence with our returned soldiers, we may have 
learned how to apply the principles of occu- 
pational therapy to our army of workers 
crippled by industrial accidents. 

Ipa M. CANNoN. 


THE SCIENCE OF EATING 

By Alfred McCann. George H. Doran Co. 

408 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$2.20. 

The vigorous and often picturesque state- 
ments with which the author develops his 
subject do not always agree with those of 
our best experts in nutrition, but the feod 
habits which he aims at popularizing have 
the heartiest support of the scientists. The 
book is a plea for natural foods, such as flour 
and meal made of the whole grain, brown 
sugar and unpolished rice, as opposed to the 
refined and denatured ones, such as patent 
flour, refined cornmeal, granulated sugar and 
polished rice. It is also an arraignment of 
the business concerns which manufacture and 
advertise foods from which much of the nutri- 
tive elements have been removed. Ameri- 
cans would unquestionably be a much better 
nourished people by following most of Mr. 
McCann’s suggestions on choice of foods. 
The book is written in a forcible newspaper 
style which will probably make it reach and 
convert to better habits many to whom the 
general literature on nutrition is unknown. 

FLORENCE NESBITT. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


CITIZENSHIP AND CHARITY 


To tue Epiror: I noted something in a 
recent SURVEY about charity going out and 
citizenship coming in and to a certain point 1 
approve the substitution. We cannot get 
anywhere if we are not good members of 
the team, losing our lives gladly in the great 
game.. We cannot fully help anybody or re- 
ceive the best ourselves unless we are true 
comrades, serving the spirit of the brother- 
hood in give and take. 

But citizenship is not all. We live and 
meet in other relations also. It is not mere- 
ly as a comrade that you know your friend, 
though comradeship is a main ingredient 
of friendship. There are qualities in him 
that you reverence that are not primarily 
social qualities at all—his love of beauty, his 
perception of the truth—though these also 
have a socia] dimension. 

He is more to you than a member of the 
regiment. And it is not merely as a2 com- 
rade that you pity suffering, help an unfor- 
tunate or save a drowning man, though the 
chord of comradeship will be touched also in 
rendering any service. 

I think it is important that in our new 
awakening to community spirit—in which I 
utterly believe—we should not enhance our 
feeling of satisfaction by a false sense of hav- 
ing outgrown sentiments that are no less 
eternal. We are not just bees—members and 
nothing more—but members who bring a 
varied and inexhaustible wealth of individu- 
ality to our belonging. 

Boston 


THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


To THE EpiTor: I note that the apology 
upon which the twelve-hour day in the steel 
industry is grounded is that the country’s 
labor supply is not ample enough to provide 
another shift, if the eight-hour day should 
be adopted. 

I also notice that since the declaration of 
the steel strike the companies have repeat- 
edly professed complete confidence in their 
ability to recruit hundreds of thousands of 
men-outside the ranks of the strikers to re- 
place the latter permanently. And in many 
cases they have already achieved measurable 
success in this regard. 

Perhaps in view of such embarrassing 
considerations the declaration of Senator 
Kenyon’s committee against the twelve-hour 
day is not to be esteemed mere Bolshevist 
propaganda. 

New York. 


FREEDOM FOR “REFORMERS”? 


To THE Epiror: I read with great interest 
in the Survey of November 8 the article by 
Christina Krysto on California Labor Camps 
in which she tells most interestingly of the 
campaign that has been carried on in Cali- 
fornia under the State Commission of Immi- 
gration and Housing to clean up the labor 
camps that play such a large part in our 
industrial life. She definitely connects the 
beginning of camp inspection by the com- 
mission with the famous Wheatland hop 
field riot in 1914 and says that the inspec- 
tion by the commission “brought out the 
unspeakable condition of the camp” into 
which she goes with sufficient detail to more 
than prove her statement. 

Later on she says, “It was to a great de- 
gree the lesson of the Wheatland riot 
brought home—that the determining factor 
in labor troubles, the factor which often 

_ precipitates chaos even when all the con- 
ditions are satisfactory, is the matter of poor 
housing.” 


JosEPH LEE. 


FRANK F. ANDERSON. 


It is a significant fact that the two men 
who organized the Wheatland strike, there- 
by bringing to the attention of the commis- 
sion and the public the unspeakable living 
conditions of the agricultural laborer and 
who, therefore, according to Miss Krysto’s 
statement, did so much to better those con- 
ditions, are still confined in one of our state 
prisons, though the work that they initiated 
has brought so many desirable results. It 
is true that in the riot blood was spilt, two 
officials and two pickers having lost their 
lives; but the trial showed conclusively that 
the officials acted in a most outrageous way 
and that they fired into a group of strikers, 
which included women and children, peace- 
fully assembled who were singing at the time 
the officials made their attack. 

Is it not time now—after five years—that 
these men should be pardoned and allowed 
to rejoin their families, and that their work 
as pioneers in the work of reforming the 
unspeakable conditions of labor camps in our 
state be recognized? 

CHARLOTTE ANITA WHITNEY. 

Oakland, Calif. 


I. W. W. DUES | 


To THE EpiTorR: On the first editorial page 
of a recent issue, you state that the I. W. W. 
has doubled its dues. Although probably 
few, if any, of your readers except myself 
are members of the I. W. W., it might be 
well to correct this item. The proposition 
to increase the dues was voted down, prin- 
cipally on the ground that the true spirit of 
industrial unionism, as exemplified in the 
I. W. W., demands that dues and admission 
fees be kept as low as possible, in order to 
make it easy for all wage workers, no mat- 
ter how low their earnings, to be good 
standing union men and women. It is in 
keeping with this principle also that the 
I. W. W. provides for free transfer from 
one industry to another, so that in times of 
unemployment, for instance, the workers 
may move about freely in search of work, 
without losing their union membership or 
being obliged to pay a new initiation fee 
when they transfer from one industry to 
another. FREDERICK A. BLOSSOM. 

Paterson, N. J. 

[The announcement was taken from the ofh- 
cial organ of the I. W. W., The One Big 

Union.—EbITor. | 


ANOTHER “GAP” 


To THE EpiTor: In the Survey for Decem- 
ber 27, 1919, Mr. Gebhart’s article, Filling 
in the Gaps, does not mention one gap that 
yawns before us today. That gap is the pe- 
riod of adolescence. Much is being done for 
the child at that age in a superficial way, 
but how little real study is given him. The 
child of dawning adolescence too often has 
been looked upon as a child or as an adult. 
G. Stanley Hall’s splendid two volume work 
on Adolescence gives us an idea of how vast 
the subject is. But in general no scientific 
use of psychology has been made to help him 
find his proper vocation, or to help him de- 
velop his best self. Clubs of various sorts 
help his development, but they are too hap- 
hazard in their analysis of his need, or too 
limited in scope to give him more than in- 
direct aid. To the public he is a tiresome 
boy, often overbearingly conceited, sometimes 
unruly and a public nuisance. To his fam- 
ily he often appears ridiculous in his chang- 
ing moods and he is not understood. Heavy 
blows fall alike upon his vanity and his 
enthusiasms, upon his self-importance and 
his hero-worship. If instead of this stupid 


treatment, he were purged merely of his — 
dross leaving the gold of his best self how 
soon might we expect the super-man to be- 
come a reality. 
New York. 


“THE WAY OUT” 


To THe Epiror: After carefully reading 
the various suggestions made toward “The 
Way Out” in the Survey of December 20, 
1919, I feel that again too much is being 
thought and said about symptoms, treat- 
ment and cures, instead of getting right down 
to the source of the infection and cleaning 
out.the sore spots. With the worst of these _ 
taken care of, more progress could be ex- 
pected. 2 

A standard for industrial plants can and 
should be set, below which no management 
should be allowed to operate. This stand- 
ard to require an average of the best that 
has already been attained in (a) scientific 
modern management of labor and produc- 
tion; (b) a minimum living wage; (c) rep- 
resentation of employes; (d) good working 
conditions; all of which should be upheld 
and enforced by the state through some non- 
political organization or commission. 

Treat the already virulent instances of 
disease and unrest with whatever machinery 
is necessary—industrial councils, organized 
labor, representation or control of various 
kinds, only clean-up the centers of infection 
throughout the country, and prevent future 
trouble by establishing the right fundamen- 
tal principles. This is being done in indi- 
vidual plants and industries with remarkable 
results. There are now enough strong, 
clean, virile plants in the United States to 
use as standards in establishing a model 
for the unclean ones, which are causing and 
spreading sickness in our industries today; 
the Endicott-Johnson Company, the Plimpton 
Press, the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the factories of the National Federa- 
tion of Clothing Manufacturers and others. 
Some states also now have advanced machin- 
ery through which to attain peace and good- 
will in their industries: Wisconsin, Ohio, 
New -York, California, Massachusetts. 

It is perfectly possible for a group of “ in- 
dustrial statesmen,” such as Henry P. Ken- 
dall mentions in. his article in the Survey 
of December 20,.1919, to work out this 
standard in such a way that it would be of 
practical use to the community. With a 
fair standard established and widely adver- 
tised, the individual plants, as well as the 
state commissions, would be far on the way 
toward maintaining industrial good-will. 

This is.a most interesting approach to the 
heart of the subject, and the symposium is 
fine. JEAN HOSKINS. 

New York. 


NURSES AND THE SOCIAL UNIT | 


To THE Epitor: At a meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Ohio State Association of 
Graduate Nurses held December 20, 1919, 
at which a discussion of the “ Social Unit” 
was held, said trustees endorsed the action 
of District Association No. 8 of the Ohio 
State Association of Graduate Nurses in re- 
spect to the “Social Unit” experiment in 
Cincinnati, viz.: 

That the Ohio State Association maintain | 
an attitude of scientific observation and 

study until convinced of the merits of the || 
work of the Local Nursing Council of the | 
Social Unit Organization; and further, that | 
notice of this action be forwarded to the } 
SURVEY in correction of Dr. Devine’s report } 
and also that report of this action be for- | 
warded to the American Nurses’ Association 
and published in the American Journal of { 
Nursing. 
CLARIBEL G. WHEELER, R. N., 
[President, Ohio State Association of Gradu- |} 
ate Nurses. ] : j 

Cleveland. 


Mary Hoiimay MITCHELL, 
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} AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 
TROL OF CANCER. 


(Continued from page 435) 


» the Control of Cancer has devoted itself to 
‘bringing home, both to the public and to the 
medical profession itself, the essentials of 
modern knowledge about this disease and the 
undisputed fact of greater curability if its in- 
sidious approach is recognized in time for 
prompt treatment by the best methods known 
to medical science. 
'In.carrying out this program the society 
will in the future, as in the past, utilize the 
existing educational agencies and machinery 
alreddy at hand. It has not so far attempted 
to perfect an extensive and expensive estab- 
lishment of state and local committees, though 
it is recognized that the time has now come 
when more attention should be given to field 
work with the idea of covering as far as pos- 
sible all the gaps at present existing. Appro- 
priate departments of the federal government, 
state boards of “health, local health officers, 
state and local medical associations, women’s 
clubs, nursing organizations, newspapers, 
Magazines, and various other national, state 
‘and local agencies and groups have been en- 
listed in a large volume of cooperative effort. 
Where this kind of cooperation has resulted 
in the prosecution of a consistent and con- 
tinuing campaign for cancer control educa- 
tion, no change is contemplated. Where the 
program appears weak or incomplete, it is 
hoped to strengthen and round it. out by the 
creation of state and local organizations for 
this purpose. 

The society, through its executive office, 
functions as a national clearing house or 
bureau of information, where the substance 
of the modern professional knowledge of this 
disease is put into popular form and dis- 
tributed broadcast among the public. Thus 
the society may be thought of as the “ manu- 
facturing end” of an establishment which 
produces popular literature, exhibits, lantern 
slides, and similar products to be utilized in 
the field by the various other “selling” 
agencies above referred to. In addition, the 
society plans to continue to gather statistics 
showing the success of the treatment of can- 
cer, and to promote the better statistical regis- 
tration and study of cases of this disease by 
the appropriate official agencies. 

It is too frequently said about cancer that 
we know nothing of its cause. The society 
endeavors to take the more hopeful and posi- 
tive stand that, while there may be much left 
to learn about the disease, modern medical 
science already knows enough of its causes 
in its many different forms, to give definite 
promise that it can be controlled. By telling 
people in simple language how they can 
recognize the insidious and often painless 
warning signs, it is the mission of the society 
to prevent needless deaths from this disease, 
and as the only national agency in the field 
of cancer education, state health departments 
and other organizations throughout the coun- 
try are looking to it mére than ever as an 
authoritative source of literature and propa- 
ganda material regarding this subject. 

FRANK J. OSBORNE. 


CONFERENCE OF THE INTER- 
CHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT 


HE World Survey Conference held at 
Atlantic. City under the auspices of the 
Interchurch World Movement, January 
7 to 10, was the culminating event of the 
first great stage in the development of this 
movement. More than seventeen hundred 
delegates from all over the United States, its 
outlying possessions, and many foreign mis- 
sion fields, representing forty-two denomina- 
tions, and upwards of one hundred denomi- 
national boards, took part in the meetings. 
A spectacular element was provided by the 
results of the surveys which were presented 
to the first three sessions of the conference. 


\ 


The first session was given to the report of 
surveys conducted during the last year by Dr. 
S. Earle Taylor, general secretary of the 
movement in the foreign fields, of the Ameri- 
can missions in Mexico, Latin America, 
South America, The Congo, India, Japan and 
China. With the use of charts and illus- 
trations Dr. Taylor told of the living con- 
ditions among these peoples, their demands 
for instruction in the ideals and customs of 
Christian civilization, and the dearth of 
teachers and missionaries in all those fields. 
The next two sessions were devoted to a 
presentation of the American survey. This 
survey inaugurated early last fall has been 
made in three parts: the city survey, the rural 
survey, and the survey of special groups. It 
aims to show the location, field, equipment, 
and strength of every church in the United 
States and its possessions, as complete a 
picture as possible of the social conditions 
surrounding each church, and finally the lo- 
cation, extent and social conditions of all un- 
churched territory. ‘The survey is by no 
means complete, but by the use of maps, 
charts, and illustrations drawn from surveys 
which have been completed in various rep- 
resentative cities, counties, and in special dis- 
tricts and groups, Mr. Diffendorfer, director 
of the home survey, was able to show a strik- 
ing correlation between small, weak churches 
and low standards of social life. One of the 
causes of stich conditions as these he sug- 
gested was sectarian competition. The re- 
sults of some of the city surveys were dis- 
cussed by Mr. Hollingshead, director of that 
department. One of the important conclu- 
sions of his report was that many city 
churches are failing to adapt their programs 
to the changing needs of city people, the 


’ result being the decline and ultimate decay 


of many city churches. For example in Man- 
hattan borough, New York, since 1900, 
sixty-eight churches have been abandoned 
and only twenty-four built. Despite this 
fact, however, the report concluded that 
moral conditions in American cities are im- 
proving. 

Taking the reports of the surveys pre- 
sented in the first three sessions as a partial 
and tentative statement of the task confront- 
ing American Protestantism, the conference 
proceeded in the next three sessions to con- 
sider ways and means of accomplishing the 
task. In the course of one very full day, reso- 
lutions looking to the raising and spending 
of hundreds of millions of dollars were dis- 
cussed and adopted. 

In essence, these resolutions provide for 
two great projects. The first is a great united 
evangelical and stewardship campaign be- 
ginning at once and culminating at Easter. 
The purpose of this campaign is to marshall 
as completely as may be possible the human 
and spiritual powers embodied in the thirty 
to fifty million communicants and adher- 
ents of Protestant Christianity in America. 
The second is a united nation-wide financial 
“ingathering” to provide for the first year’s 
expenses of the program contemplated by the 
movement. The budget for the first year is 
not yet complete but it seems likely that it 
will call for between three hundred and five 
hundred million dollars. The expenditure of 
the money raised will be through denomina- 
tional agencies and will be based upon the 
needs as brought out in the survey. 

The movement has been variously charac- 
terized. A “wildcat financial scheme” says 
a prominent Congregational minister; an 
“anarchist movement” is the charge from 
the Ohio Manufacturer’s Association. Social 
workers and sociologists might be content to 
characterize it as Utopian. But one thing is 
evident. The Interchurch World Movement 
has developed into an evangelical and mis- 
sionary movement on the most colossal scale 
in the history of Christianity. Viewing the 
world in a critical state as depending for its 
salvation economic and social as well as 
spiritual upon wealthy, democratic, Christian 
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America, the movement aims at nothing short 
of the dedication of the entire material and 
spiritual resources of Protestant Christianity 
in America to the project of carrying Chris- 
tian civilization to the uttermost parts of the 
earth wherever the need may appear, whether 
on New York’s East Side or in the million or 
more native villages of India. 

Three characteristics seem to distinguish 
the present enterprise from all previous mis- 
sionary movements. In the first place, both 
in program and method, the movement is 
founded upon up-to-date principles of busi- 
ness management. Some of the leading finan- 
cial, publicity, and organization experts of 
the country are upon the staff guiding the or- 
ganization’s policies, controlling its admin- 
istrative expenditures, and planning its or- 
ganization. As a result, the Interchurch 
World Movement appears to have made an 
unprecedented appeal to the business men of 
the country. 

In the second place, the emphasis of the 
movement is upon the social and objective 
rather than the individual and subjective 
aspects of Christian living. The clear im- 
plication of the program and budget of the 
movement is the development of a com- 
prehensive social service of volunteer and 
salaried workers under church auspices, along 
the most approved technical lines, touching 
the problems of philanthropy and industrial 
and social reform which now are left largely 
to secular organizations. Dr. J. Campbell 
White estimated that if the movement ex- 
pands in proportion to the program outlined 
by the Methodist Centenary one hundred 
thousand new paid workers of the church 
will be needed in the next five years. 

In the third place, the purpose of the move- 
ment is to bring all the Protestant faiths into 
functional cooperation for the purpose of car- 
rying out its missionary program. ‘The con- 
ference itself—the unprecedented spectacle of 
seventeen hundred delegates representing 
forty-two of the strongest Protestant denomi- 
nations in America carrying through in har- 
mony and unanimity of purpose the resolu- 
tions endorsing the program of the move- 
ment—provided indubitable evidence that 
there are some things which the denomina- 
tions can do together. L. ALR. 


JOTTINGS 


WILLIAM H. HUNT, commissioner of 
charities and corrections in Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed warden of Great 
Meadow Prison at Comstock, N. Y. This 
prison, comprising a large acreage, has be- 
come widely known for its development of 
the honor system and the absence of walls 
and bars. The former warden, William J. 
Homer, died some months ago. The new 
warden is favorably known to progressive 
penologists in the state. . 


HAMILTON, OHIO, is among the smaller 
cities now conducting local social surveys. 
Fred C. Croxton, formerly State food ad- 
ministrator, is in charge. Commenting on 
the undertaking, Irving B. Lincoln, secretary 
of the Hamilton Chamber of Commerce, 
writes: “I believe this is the first time that 
all of these (State and local agencies) have 
ever worked shoulder to shoulder together 
toward the solution of the common social - 
problems and in this respect this is an epoch 
making survey.” 


SCHOOL superintendents are usually not 
considered heroes—at least not by the young- 
sters in school. Yet Kansas has as state 
superintendent a woman, Lorraine E. 
Wooster, who seems destined to be accorded 
that distinction. Miss Wooster has issued an 
order discontinuing night study at home by 
pupils. She believes that “the five or six 
hours spent in the school-room during the 
seh a enough for the growing boy and 
girl. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


October 6, 1919. 


“We have always received very satisfactory replies from a fair number of can- 
didates for positions which we have advertised in the Survey during the past six years,’’ 
“© With only one exception the position for which we advertised wag filled as a 


result of the ad contained in your paper.’ 


A People’s Institute. 


RATES: Display advertisements, 20 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 5 cents per word or initial, including the address or 
box number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.00. 


Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see elsewhere on this page. 


Address Advertis- 
ing Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: An Industrial Supervisor 
for Southern school for colored youth. 
White man. If qualifications include teach- 
ing and executive ability, there is an excel- 
lent opening. Address 3379 Survey. 


2G ES hy ETI a ER RE ICES SA SA ORE SL 

WANTED: Woman as caretaker for 
children in a Brooklyn child-caring institu- 
tion. Address 3385 SuRVEY. 


SLY a ena oi ea ER ea ry el A Ra PO aa 

WANTED: In child-caring institution, 
woman as working housekeeper. Address 
3386 SURVEY. 


SUES AS ages Ree re 

WANTED AT THE MARYLAND 
STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, young, enthusiastic, intelligent cot- 
tage officers, to take charge of a family of 
boys. College graduates and tradesmen 
preferred. Carpenter and Printer needed 
in cottage masters. Salary from $900 to 
$1200 per annum, with board, room and 
laundry. All modern conveniences. Insti- 
tution modern, ideal location and up to date. 
Apply by letter to Superintendent, Loch 
Raven, Md. | 


WANTED: Assistant General Secretary 
with executive ability for well established 
organization in Canada, dealing with the 
unmarried mother. Good advancement. 
Address 3392 Survey. 


WANTED: Club and Social Director. 
Only those with good education, experience 
and training apply, giving full information 
and minimum salary expected to Philip L. 
Seman, Superintendent, Chicago Hebrew 
Institute, 1258 West Taylor Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WANTED immediately, by a Kentucky 
Mountain School, a secretary. Knowledge 
of shorthand necessary. Opportunity for 
constructive work of varied aspects in re- 
mote country. For detailed qualifications, 
salary, etc., address 3394 Survey. 


RUNAWAY BOY 


LOUIS DEAN, white boy, fourteen 
years, left home, Birmingham, Alabama, 
July 31st, 1919. Has auburn hair, gray 
eyes, light complexion, tall and rather 
stout, would pass for fifteen or sixteen 
years. Experience in drug store work. 
Last heard from Waterloo, Iowa. If. de- 
tained by any Juvenile Court would prob- 
ably refuse to give any information about 


himself. Any information, please com- 
municate Juvenile Court, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Young women to enter 
training school for nurses. One year high 
school requirement, affiliating one year 
with Harlem Hospital, New York. Apply 
to Supt. of Training School for Nurses, 
Friends Hospital, Frankford, Phila. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN with executive and administra- 
tive ability, experience in institutional and 
other phases of welfare work, seeks con- 
nection. Highest credentials. Address 
3371 SuRvEY. 


EXECUTIVE or Community organizer. 
Broad training, Protestant pastor ten years. 
Government War executive, organizer for 
Americanization. Able speaker, age 37, 
married, now available. Address 3391 
SURVEY. 


EDUCATED Jewish young man, at pres- 
ent supervisor orphan asylum; six years’ 


experience training of boys, desires change. 
Address 3393 Survey. 


TRAINED RECREATION WORKER 
desires position during the summer months 
as leader in girls’ camp; preferably in the 
North. Address 5045 Grand Boulevard, 
Apartment 3, Chicago, Illinois. 


SOCIAL WORKERS: Young man and 
wife, at present holding similar position, 
desire directorship of Home or Hospital, 
in or out of town. Thoroughly efficient and 
experienced in managing Home. Highest 
credentials. Address 3388 Survey. 


“BUSINESS MANAGER: Thoroughly 
familiar with purchasings, distributions, 
good systematizer, experienced managing 
male and female help; will consider connec- 
tion with Home, Hospital or School, in or 
out of town. Address 3389 Survey. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


pe rr en es EE se He) 

TEACHERS WANTED for emergency 
vacancies in colleges, public and private 
schools. Unprecedented demand! If avail- 
able for an educational position anywhere 
in the United States or foreign countries, 
write Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH FiRST NATIONAL Co- 
OFERATIVH CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. 
Published by the Cooperative League of 
America, 2 West 18th St., New York. 
IMMIGRATION LITHRATURH distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. 0. 
Box ate New York. Arguments free on 
request. 


ARMOURDALH, ‘A CiTy WITHIN A CiIry, by 
Manuel C, Hlmer. Published by Extension 
Division, University of Kansas. 


POSITIONS IN SocriAL WORK IN MINNDAPCLIS : 
Report of a Committee of the Minneapolia 
Council of Social Agencies, 609 Second Ave- 
nue, South. Covers qualifications, training, 
education, provision for vacation, salary 
analysis; forty-two pages; price ten cents. 


TH» Smx Sipm or LiFp, an explanation for 
young people, with an important introduc- 
tion for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An 
explanation which really explains. Published 
by the author, 350 West 55 St., New York 
City, 25c. 


BTS 


1920 


LECTURES : 
RABBI EMANUEL STERN. 


HEIM will make a limited number of ' 


For rates, sub-- 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Lecture topics for 1920: 
THE THREE R’S 


Reaction: Revolution: Reconstruction — 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL UNREST 
Remedies and Proposals ; 


ie i 


AMERICANIZATION } 
True and False 


SOCIAL WORK IN AMERICA 
Present, Past, and Future 


Engagements will also be considered for i 
consultation on methods of social agencies, | 
social programs of communities, or educa- 
tional plans for training social workers. 


For dates and terms address Miss Brandt, 
Room 1202, 112 E. Nineteenth St., New York 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 


Go to Europe at our Expense # (yim: 


of small parties. Write today for plan and programs. 
UNIVERSITY TOURS, Bow 80426, Wilmington, Del. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the mont 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub 
lished by The National Committee for Mex 
tal Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
published by the National Organization fox 
unite Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 

ork. 

Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 

School and Home; 50 cents a year, 3 issues : 
20 cents per copy; published by Parents ané 
Teachers Association of Ethical Culture 
School, 33 Central Park West, New York. 
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